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LITTLE JOE 
A Kootenay Chief, of British Columbia, with his lance decorated with eagles’ feathers 
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REACH! 


Big League Mitts and Gloves 


Made and specially priced for American Boys 


ERE they are for you fellows. Real Big League 
-wanted. 


Designed by the great Babe Ruth himself—with his 
signature on every glove. And made by Reach—makers 
of the official American League baseball—and of official 
equipment used in almost every sport. Made by Reach, 
America’s greatest athletic goods experts. Reach, through 
long years of experience, has learned how to build catch- 
ing quality into a glove, so that when a ball hits the 


Gloves—the kind you’ve always 

















A vicious drive along the 3rd base line. It’s got to 
be a great glove to grip it, and stick to it. 


R F 2 Made of mahogany colored grain horsehide 

leather. Lined and seamed in snappy yellow 
leather, with tan leather lacing all around the wrist. 
Special web between thumb and forefinger. And a 
hand-formed pocket, built up with the finest felt. At 
$3.50, this is the greatest fielder’s glove value ever, 


H. ow to get 


these great gloves 


Your sporting goods dealer probably has the Babe Ruth 
Home Run Special Line. Stop in and examine these mar- 
velous gloves. When you see them, you’ll want one or bust! 
If you can’t locate the store that carries the Babe Ruth 
Home Run Specials, clip the coupon below and mail it to us. 
Just give the letter and number of the glove you want. 

We'll send it to you post haste. You needn’t send any 
You can pay the mail man when he brings you 
the glove. If you want to bea real, big league player, you 
certainly need a real, big league glove. Here’s your oppor- 
tunity to get one—at a price far below its regular value. 


money. 


glove, it sticks in 


so you can have 


BABE 
RUTH 

Home Run 
Specials 

















it. And all Reach gloves are formed to 


fit the hand perfectly. 


Some gloves—these are! Not the small-size, cheap 
looking, cheap wearing kind. But real Big League gloves, 
similar to the ones used by the big diamond stars. And 
Reach, being interested in developing new ball players, 
has priced these gloves far below their actual values— 


the kind of gloves that help to make 


great ball players. Look over the models below! 

















R B 1 Skillfully built of rich, golden brown, grain 

horsehide. Gray leather binding with brown 
leather lacing around entire edge, and at thumb. This 
permits you to form any kind of pocket you want. 
Thumb is of special construction, for strength and 
comfort. Heel is scientifically padded with asbestos 
and extra quality felt. Only $5.00 for this splendid mitt. 


Sizzling speed! Catcher, it’s goodbye 
game if that ball ever gets past you. But 
it won’t get away—with this big, speci- 
ally moulded mitt! 


RC 1 Builtof rich, golden brown horsehide leather. 
Black leather binding. Sturdy tan leather 
lacing around entire edge, to permit opening mitt for 
readjustment. Finest heavy felt and asbestos padding. 
Patented molded face, built up by experts to absorb 
the most gruelling punishment. At $8.00, this Big 
League mitt is the greatest value ever offered. 








without any questions asked. 





A. J. Reacu, Wricut & Ditson, Inc. Y. C.—4-7-27 
P. O. Box 61, City Hall Station, New York City. 
Please send me, postage free, peal Model...... (put in number and letter 


shown in picture). I will pay the postman on delivery. If I do not like the glove, 
it is understood I can return it within 5 days, and my money will be refunded, 








Mr. Peaslee on Living by Rule 
By FRANK K. RICH 


- \ \ J HEN I wasa yearlin’,” Caleb Peaslee 

remarked, as if he were trying to re- 
call something long gone before, ‘‘they used 
to tell me how good a thing it was to plan 
out my work and make it keep step, so to 
say; most of what I was told I’ve forgotten, 
though, somehow.” 

Deacon Hyne nodded his comprehension. 
“So does everybody,” he said. 

“Not everybody,” Caleb corrected him 
mildly enough. ‘‘That’s what I was thinkin’ 
when I started to speak. I sh’d say that Isaiah 
Spencer’s remembered every word like that 
he ever heard when he was a youngster.’’ 

The deacon turned this over in his mind. 
“Tsaiah is kind of given to livin’ by rule,” he 
admitted. 

“Bound by it, you might’s well say,” 
Caleb confirmed heartily. ‘He ain’t any no- 
tion of how to act unless it goes the way he 
lays his day out ahead. He milks at half past 
six, and eats his breakfast at seven, and goes 
out to the field at eight; and it’d take an 
earthquake to jar him off schedule.” 

The deacon tried to grin. “I mind once,” 
he said, ‘when he was leadin’ a cow home, 
and he had laid out to come by the way of 
the lower road; but the cow was raised as a 
calf on Benson’s farm on the upper road, and 
she done the leadin’! She dragged Isaiah into 
the upper road, and he couldn’t halt her till 
she made that farm—and even then he had 
some to-do to git her started ‘long to’rds his 
place. He never liked that cow afterward, 
and he didn’t keep her long.” 

“And the way Isaiah voted against the 
new minister,” Caleb remarked. “Everybody 
else liked him but Isaiah—and the only 
thing he c’d fetch up against him was he 
started meetin’ at half-past ten ’stead of 
eleven. He voted against Mr. Bellows six 
times—but the rest of ’em outvoted him and 
settled it.” 

“He’s a gre’t hand for a set time,”’ the dea- 
con allowed. “He kind of patterns his livin’ 
that way and makes everything shape to 
it ” 


“What he can,” amended Caleb dryly. 
“That’s what I want to tell you about. 
Seems Mis’ Spencer had been plannin’ to go 
visit her home where she was brought up; 
and Isaiah worked out how they’d go and 
what day and time—right up to the minute 
of startin’. He’d got the little things laid up 
to do that'd leave him jest time to get to the 
depot; and he’d left a time-table, you might 
call it, for me for lookin’. out for his 
critters, you know, whilst they was gone. 
He give it to me jest as he was leavin’, and 
he charged me to go by it; said his cattle was 
used to method, and he’d be loth to have 
‘em give a short mess of milk by bein’ tended 
any time. 

Mis’ Spencer,”’ Caleb explained, ‘‘wa’n’t 
there when Isaiah was givin’ me this talk; 
she’d got on the stage and gone ahead with 
trunk an hour ahead. So Isaiah was to come 
along with me in my team. 

“Well, after he’d charged me over and 
over about that time-table, I fin’ly got him 
on the wagon, and we started; I made what 
time I could, but I knew we wouldn’t be in 
time by more’n twenty minutes; and sure 
‘nough, when we got to the depot there 
wa’n’t anybody round there, only Jed 
Hooper goin’ off with some freight—and no 
sign of a train nor anything. 

“Tate, same’s usual,’ Spencer says. ‘I 
wonder what they print a time-table for, 'f 
they don’t cal’late to foller it! That ain’t my 
way of doin’ in my own affairs!’ 

“‘They’ve follered it close ‘nough, I 
guess,’ s’I. ‘Close ’nough so you missed the 
train by near thirty minutes!’ And at that 
he went right straight up in the air. 

“‘Not by the time-table!’ he says; and 
not till I led him along to the waitin’-room 
and p’inted out the table would he give in I 
was right. ‘But my table don’t say so,’ s’he, 
reachin’ in his pocket, and showin’ it to me. 

“I took a look at it and then showed him 
the date; he’d got holt of one more’n six 
months old, but, bein’ a time-table, I s’pose 
it was kind of sacred to him, so he hadn't 
destroyed it. 

“T almost had to laugh in his face,” Caleb 
said. ‘The idea of a man that venerates 
time-tables the way Spencer does bein’ in a 
place where he couldn’t say a word against 
‘em—and him sp’ilin’ to speak his mind! 

“But I’ve been thinkin’ that mebbe after 
this he’ll worship ’em less—he’s found out 
there c’n be times when even a time-table 
c’n be wrong, and even he can’t make 





everything shape to his plans and methods.” 
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far up toward the northern boundary of 

the United States, lies the Indian res- 

ervation which for years has been the 
home of William McNeal, a half-breed who 
was once a government scout and who set- 
tled there after the scouting days were over. 
Contented enough were “Billy” McNeal 
and his Indian wife Natama. It is true, the 
Great Father, as the Indians call the govern- 
ment at Washington, asked them to work as 
the white man does, but none the less the 
Great Father gave them cattle and horses 
and farm machinery and food and clothing 
and all things essential to their support. The 
little cabin was warm in the coldest days of 
winter, and in the summer the sun was 
bright and warm, so that the children might 
roll in the dust outdoors and grow fat and 
happy as did their friends the dogs. 

Of the children there were many, but we 
are most concerned to learn of two, Paul, 
the oldest boy, given a white man’s name 
after the fashion of his father, and Natdye, 
the youngest girl, who bore an Indian name, 
as did her mother. A pretty name enough, 
too, was this, Natoye, ‘‘the Blessed,” or ‘“‘the 
Protected One,” signifying to the Indian 
mind that the child was the object of the 
special care of guardian spirits. We may be 
sure that Natama, the Indian woman, loved 

er baby as much as a white mother does 
her child, and was as hopeful in her way, as 
she watched the big black, unwinking eyes 
that gazed at her from the “baby board,”’ 
that only good influences might ever shield 
the footsteps of her own. Natama said little 
regarding her own thoughts. She only went 
on quietly, keeping house the best she knew 
according to the teaching of the white men 
who controlled the people in these later days. 
aa of cookbooks, and careless of many 

ungs which are housewifely traditions with 
us, she was serious and sincere in her wish to 
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Too Proud to Run Away 


‘By EMERSON HOUGH 
Author of ‘‘The Covered Wagon"’ 


I]lustrated by Frank E. SCHOONOVER 


do as she was told it was now right to do. 
What she told to Natéye, the Blessed, as the 
baby board swung in the sun, is quite an- 
other matter, for then Natama was mother, 
and not disciple. 

“Billy,” the husband of Natama, accepted 
life very much as it came. He cut a little hay, 
and planted a little garden, and herded a 
few cattle, and hunted a great deal, in this 
latter pursuit going into the country where 
his fathers had hunted before him, which 
still held elk and deer, and the big-horn 
mountain sheep, and now and then a bear. 
Sometimes he took out parties of Eastern 
hunters after game. Obviously his tastes 
clung to the old ways rather than the new, 
and he argued that the white men were in- 
consistent; for, though they counseled the 
Indian to stop hunting and go to farming, 
yet did not these same white men also love 
to hunt, and did they not indeed come thou- 
sands of miles to hunt, even though they got 
but little game? 

It was perhaps but small wonder that 
Paul, the eldest son of William McNeal, 
shared the fondness of his father for the 
chase and seemed little apt to learn of farm- 
ing so long as the Rockies held a head of 
their great game. The agent of the reserva- 
tion reasoned with Paul’s father over this, 
and instructed the Indian police of the agen- 
cy to see to it that Paul was kept in the gov- 
ernment school. Yet before long Paul would 


again disappear from the school, and his 
father would disappear from his ranch, and 
at the cabin would be found only Natama, 
smiling and apparently ignorant, and 
Natdye, the blessed, fat, laughing and saucy, 
rolling gleefully with the woolly puppies in 
the sun. Perhaps in her heart Natama took 
secret pride in her husband’s skill as a hun- 
ter and secretly wished her son to learn the 
ways of the woods rather than the ways of 
the fields, in spite of the agent’s advice and 
in spite of the teachings of the mission. 


Nea may also have had support 
from old Kut-ai-o-kini, the grandfather 
of Natama, who sat all day in the chimney 
corner now, and never went to hunt any 
more. Of evenings, the old man would some- 
times tell stories of the old days, the wild 
days gone by, when the white men had not 
come, when the buffalo were on the plains, 
and when he himself was a mighty hunter 
among his people. Paul listened eagerly to 
all these tales of the past, and these he could 
always remember and repeat, though he 
could not always be called letter-perfect in 
his lessons at the school. 

The agent was a conscientious man and 
earnest in his wish to advance his charges 
in all best ways, but Paul remained among 
his harder problems. It grieved him very 
much to discover Paul, armed with the for- 
bidden bow and arrow, leading the toddling 
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Paul, his rifle again loaded, stood boldly in the open, looking eagerly into the covert, and forgetful now of either flight or fear 
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‘Natoye-by the hand, the two heading for the 

willow thicket along the creek, where per- 
haps Paul knew of a rabbit sitting in its form. 

“Reversion, reversion!’? murmured the 
agent. ‘‘Too bad, too bad! the boy’ll make a 
savage of the child in spite of all; I think the 
lot of ’em will drive me crazy. And this is 
my pet family, too!” 

When we of the East first saw the Indian 
baby Natoye it was when she and her father 
and mother were on a visit with others of 
their tribe to ask the Great Father to per- 
mit them to fence in a portion of their reser- 
vation. At that time Natéye was three years 
old. It was winter time, and a cold wind 
drove the thick snow through the air, yet 
Natodye’s father carried her through the 
streets with her head quite bare, and but a 
scanty covering upon her little shoulders. 
The snowflakes matted in her short, black 
hair, but Natdye only laughed, and put out 
her hands to catch them, and smiled at the 
curious crowd which, after the rude manner 
of the white men, followed through the 
streets the spectacle of the tall, dark man 
carrying the bareheaded baby and followed 
by the silent, slim, sleek-headed Indian 
mother. Somewhat lionized in a way in cer- 
tain circles became this little group, Billy 
always smiling and good-natured, Natama, 
quiet and apparently listless, and Natdoye 
obviously taking joy in life and contented 
with everything about her, different as that 
might be from her own home on the north- 
ern reservation. 

Back home, at the far away reservation, 
in the cabin at the Cut-bank Creek, there 
remained the old man, Kut-ai-o-kini, and 
the boy Paul. And each night as they sat by 
the fireside the grandfather told the boy 
tales of the old days, of the hunt for the 
buffalo, of the trapping of the wolf, of the 
lynx, the beaver and the cunning otter, and 
of the hunting of the bear. 
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“Ai-e-e,” said the old man; “it is very 
long ago, my son, but once I was a great 
hunter. I killed a great many bears—not the 
little black bear, for among our people that 
is not to be called a bear at all, but the big 
bear, ki-yu, the gray-faced bear with the 
mane. My people praised me very much, 
for I was not afraid. Once I killed a bear 
with the bow and arrow, which not many 
men have done. When we first had guns, the 
muskets which came from the men who 
bought our furs, then I killed many bears. 
I have had the great gray bear, ki-yu, come 
running up close to me, but I did not run; I 
was too proud. I stood still and was careful 
to shoot straight; so I always killed the 
bear, and it did not hurt me. 

“Listen, my boy, I tell you this, who was 
a hunter. If you are hunting, and if you 
wound a bear, and it runs toward you to 
kill you, do not be afraid. Be too proud to 
run away. Watch the bear as it runs toward 
you. Its head will be swinging up and down, 
its paws reaching out and coming in as it 
runs. Be careful, and aim straight at the end 
of the bear’s nose. Then, if he swings his 
head up as you fire, your bullet will strike 
him in the breast. If he swings his head 
down, the bullet will hit him in the head, 
and he will fall down. If you shoot only at 
the whole bear, and not at the end of his 
nose, you may not hit him in a place where 
it will kill him. Always remember this, and 
also be too proud to run away. If you run 
away, the bear will catch you; but if you 
stand still, you will kill the bear. Then the 
people will say you are brave and will call 
you a good hunter. I have told you this.” 


LL these things Paul remembered dis- 
tinctly. He longed secretly to kill a bear 
and considered that he could have no greater 
distinction than this. His grandfather told 
him that in the early days there were but 
few men who ever wore the necklace of 
claws from ki-yu, the great gray bear, and 
that these men were chiefs. 

While his father and mother were away 
in the East, Paul practiced a great deal with 
his father’s rifle. In imagination he would 
see the giant bear charging him, and again 
and again he would caution himself to re- 
member his grandfather’s advice, to aim at 
the nose of the bear and not merely at the 
middle of the rolling mass of shaggy fur. 
Paul at this time was not yet fourteen years 
of age, tall, slim, dark and silent after the 
manner of the Indians among whom he 
lived. 

Some three years after this time, some 
persons who had met William McNeal and 
his family in the East paid a visit to the 
northern reservation. One of the curious 
things which they saw at the reservation 
school was a tall Indian youth, clad in white 
man’s garb of coat, trousers and hat, but 
wearing about his neck a splendid necklace 
made of the claws of the grizzly bear. This 
youth, seemingly civilized, and surely living 
in a civilized day, but wearing the warrior’s 
badge of another day, naturally excited 
wonder in the Eastern mind. This was the 
story: 

When the warm days of summer came the 
whole family of William McNeal, including 
Natama, the children and the old grand- 
father, left their cabin and went to camp out 
in the St. Mary’s Mountains, where they 
lived in a teepee after the Indian fashion. 
They caught trout in the lake and the 
streams, and they picked a great many 
berries, which Natama dried in a way of her 
own. Billy and the old grandfather did not 
join in the berry picking, nor did even Paul 
overexert himself in this regard; but patient 
Natama, ever busy and uncomplaining, 
filled basket after basket in the big tangled 
thickets which grew near the flat where they 
had pitched the lodge. 

With Natama was her daughter, the 
little Natoye, now able to walk very well, a 
fat, solemn-eyed youngster, still busy with 
the sheer enjoyment of living. Natdye with 
her little basket went regularly to the berry 
patches with her mother and gravely sought 
to imitate her in her work, though the most 
noticeable results were a face and hands 
stained a perpetual red with the berry juice, 
_a few berries betimes clinging miraculously 
to the bottom of the basket, which was most 
of the time upside down. When Natdye was 
scratched by the briers she made no com- 
plaint, but if she tripped and fell, losing a 
few of her cherished berries, her wailings 
were bitter and distinct. Then her mother 
scolded her, and sometimes Paul, slim and 
lazy, would take her by the hand and help 
her on, now and then pausing to pick a fat 
berry for himself. 

One morning these three, Paul, Natama 


and Natdye, were out in the berry patch as 
usual. The sun had just dried off the dew 
from the bushes, so that the work was com- 
fortable, and Natama pushed on to the 
thickest part of the berry grounds, where 
the fruit hung large and ripe. As she was 
the chief worker, and was busily engaged, 
she became after a time quite separated from 
her children. 

Paul, rifle in hand, was idling at the edge 
of the thicket, and near him was Natoye, as 





upon all fours, the sound of the rifle shot 
rang out, and there came a bawling roar of 
rage which showed that the bullet had not 
wholly missed its aim. Struck in the fore- 
arm and not mortally hurt, the big bear 
dropped, now whining like a baby and now 
roaring outright in its anger. 

At the sound of the shot Natama dropped 
to the ground and lay motionless, taking the 
safest plan to avoid attracting the attention 
of the wounded animal. At the edge of the 


Of evenings the old man, grandfather of Natama, would sometimes tell 
stories of the old days when the buffalo were on the plains 


usual in trouble with her basket. The two 
young people were contented in their way, 
and each sufficiently occupied, when all at 
once they were startled by a wild scream 
from their mother, who called out to them 
from the depths of the thicket. 

“Run! run!” cried Natama. ‘My children, 
it is a bear!” 

At the edge of the thicket Paul paused 
and looked into the heavy tangle. He saw 
there a sight which was reason enough for 
his mother’s terror. Standing upright on his 
hind legs, his vast gray bulk showing a third 
above the tops of the berry bushes, his great 
square-nosed head nodding and swaying 
half in interrogation, his forepaws hanging 
loosely down, his nose snuffing and work- 
ing, and his little eyes looking about, half 
puzzled and half angry—there, close to him, 
not thirty yards away, and still closer to his 
mother, was ki-yu, the gray-faced bear with 
the mane! Paul had seen tracks of the griz- 
zly bear and had heard stories of its size, 
but never had he dreamed that any animal 
could seem so large and terrible. As the boy 
caught a second glance of the great beast 
whose bulk reared up before him, his legs 
instinctively turned to run. 

Then all at once there flashed upon his 
mind the words of Kut-ai-o-kini, his old 
grandfather, ‘“‘Do not be afraid. Be too 
proud to run.” 

With set teeth he turned about. Before 
the bear had time to let itself down again 


thicket Paul, his rifle again loaded, stood 
boldly in the open, looking eagerly into the 
covert, and forgetful now of either flight or 
fear. Close at his back was Natéye, who had 
run to him, and was now clinging to his legs, 
looking with startled eyes toward the source 
of the terrifying sounds. Wild enough was 
this little tableau for any age of man, since 
first mankind waged war on savage beasts or 
fought them in defense of self or kin. 

Once more the grizzly raised its head 
above the cover. It saw the hanging smoke 
and charged for it, crashing through the 
bushes on a line which would bring it into 
the open at a point but a few yards from 
where the boy was standing. Now indeed 
was it necessary for the boy to summon all 
his heart, for here was a situation trying 
enough to even the most seasoned hunter. 
It was impossible to see the bear as it crashed 
its way through the thick bushes, and use- 
less to fire until it could be seen. There would 
be time for one shot, and only one, after it 
cleared the cover. If that shot failed, the 
bear would be upon them. 

For himself, Paul could have run and 
climbed a tree had he so chosen. But at his 
feet was Natdye, who could not run, who 
could not climb. Moreover, had not the old 
man said to him that he should not run, that 
he must not be afraid! He did not even look 
around, but stood steady as a rock, while at 
his feet Natoye, imitating her mother with 
the instinct of wild animals or wild people, 


sank flat upon the ground to gain concealment. 

The line of the waving bushes told where 
the bear was coming. The bushes burst 
apart. There rolled into view a vast mass of 
brownish gray fur, armed with a swaying, 
horrid head, whose ears were laid back, 
whose jaws were open, whose teeth were 
white, whose throat was filled with a coarse- 
voiced, grunting note of rage. This was the 
grizzly charging home! No animal of earth 
offers greater danger to the hunter. 

In a flash Paul covered the animal with 
his rifle, but he did not fire in the sheer nerv- 
ousness of fright. Once, twice, the rifle 
muzzle swung up and down with the sway of 
the hinged head of the bear, and then there 
came the shot. The blue smoke hung low 
along the bushes in the moist air of the val- 
ley, but through it there burst no vision ot 
gray fur and rolling head. Smitten this time 
to death, the great bear, ki-yu, the bear with 
the mane, stumbled and fell, snuffling and 
choking, less than fifteen feet from where 
the boy stood above the cowering child! 


| igoinee ps in the thicket listened after the 
second shot, but no longer heard the 
bear thrashing about. Instead, there came 
to her the keen yell of the young hunter, and 
the voice of Natdye, uplifted in the wailing 
which had been repressed. Natama hurried 
out of the thicket, too frightened to say 
much to Paul at the time, and, seizing 
Natdye by the hand, she never paused until 
she was hidden in the lodge. 

Her husband did not stop to ask her what 
had happened, but both he and the old 
grandfather went as fast as possible toward 
the place where they had heard the firing. 
There they found Paul, sitting on the body 
of the bear, and trying, with all the Indian 
half of him, to look dignified and uncon- 
cerned. When they turned over the carcass 
of the bear, they found that the bullet from 
Paul's rifle had cut the cartilage of the nose, 
had gone through the lower jaw and lodged 
at the base of the throat, making a fatal 
wound. 

As he saw this, Kut-ai-o-kini, the old bear 
hunter, turned to Paul and said gravely: 

“This is very well. I see you have remem- 
bered what I have told you. Now, since you 
have saved this little child, and did not run 
away from ki-yu, the gray-faced bear, I 
shall call you the Young Bear Chief. This is 
your name. You are entitled to wear the 
necklace of the claws.”’ 

In this dictum the agent after mature 
deliberation was disposed to agree. ‘‘I’ll tell 
you what, Paul,” said he. ‘If you'll go to 
school six months in the year, and learn how 
to read, and learn how to take care of your 
cattle so that you will have something to 
eat in the winter time, I'll let you have a 
good hunt now and then, and I won't send 
the Indian police after you. Moreover, the 
circumstances being as they are, I will just 
let you wear that beastly necklace of your’s 
once in a while, too. You’ll have to hang it 
up on a nail when you go to school, the same 
as you do your hat. What I want you to see, 
my boy, is that the bears won't last forever, 
but the ground about us will, and you must 
learn to make a living out of it. I wish I had 
the right to wear your necklace; but you 
have got to learn something besides how to 
handle a gun; do you hear me?”’ 

The white men are coming in around 
the far away northern reservation, and the 
teachings of the white men go on. At the 
agency school the Indian boys frown and 
squirm over their books, even as white boys 
do. But sometimes in the cabin on the Cut- 
bank Creek, the old grandfather, Kut-ai-o- 
kini, takes down the bear-claw necklace and 
puts it about the neck of Paul, Natama hugs 
Natoye tightly, frightened even yet at the 
claws. 

“Concerning that child,” says the old 
man, “she is named with a well-chosen 
name, and I have no doubt that the spirits 
will always protect her. As you may see by 
this necklace, she is rightly called Natoye, 
‘the Guarded One.’ For the proof of this we 
may thank my son, the Young Bear Chief, 
who was too proud to run away.” 


NEXT WEEK 


Will Appear 
The First Chapter of a New Serial 
For All the Family 
“SEWING SUSIE” 
By Elsie Singmaster 
UTHOR of ‘‘Ellen Levis,” “A Boy at 
Gettysburg” and many other novels and 
short stories, Elsie Singmaster is an old 
friend and contributor to our pages, whose 
work is beloved by Companion readers. 
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“ HIS paint’s too thick again!” K 
Blake gave her brush an impatient 
toss in the direction of a can that 
held cleaning oil, from which it 

glanced off to deposit a great blob of white 

on her sister Judith’s neat tan pump. 

“Oh, K! protested that young person 
angrily. ‘‘My best shoes—ruined!” 

“Sorry, Judy!” sighed K contritely. 

Judy sank wearily down on the box that 
K had been using to paint from. It was hot! 
To make matters worse, K rushed off to 
change into her riding things. K couldn’t 
ride! And Barney, the family horse, would 
be feeling fresh. K presently reappeared, 
overflowing with good spirits. 

“Oh, K,” called Judy, “‘couldn’t you take 
the Slaters’ invitation? You know we forgot 
to mail it with the rest of the invitations to 
gur birthday party.” 





Blighty’s Birthday Party 


Illustrated by Duptey G. SuMMERs 


a house party! Now, I think my house is 
older’n yourn, but the trouble is I don’t 
know the year twas built. I'll send my boy 
Jed down to the town clerk’s office tomorrer 
to look up about it. If I’m paying all his 
college bills, he’d ought to be able to look up 
a history matter for me.” 

“You know the idea of house birthdays 
isn’t original with us,’”’ explained K. ‘Mr. 
and Mrs. Willis had the first one round here, 
and then the Martins.” 
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Purr-rrr pr-unt—a car was coming! K sat 
very straight in the saddle; when they 
stopped her,—those Blighty people,—as 
probably they would, she would be dignified, 
distant, persuasive; and if they sent her out, 
who cared? She’d had her ride. But they 
didn’t stop. Zit, purr-unt—they were past! 
Barney was as surprised as K. He planted 
his front feet hard, and then he ran. K, all 
ready to be dignified and argumentative, but 
not at all ready for Barney’s performance, 






Then Barney ran. K felt herself slipping, lost the other stirrup and fell apparently through thousands of feet of 


“All right.”” K waited resignedly while 
Judy ran into the house to find the card. 
Thinking about that made her feel better. 
The party was rather a bother, though it was 
sure to be lovely in the end. But the invita- 
tion had been K’s very own idea, and Judy’s 
clever fingers had made such a darling pen- 
and-ink sketch for it: the lovely old doorway 
of the Blakes’ house, with the door standing 
open, just as K had wanted. That was at the 


‘top of the card, and below two dates: 1801— 


1926. And then, ‘“‘Please come to my one 
hundred and twenty-fifth birthday party. 


- Blakes’ House. Open any time after 
our,” 


iv was certainly a very hot afternoon. 
Barney, who generally pulled hard to be 
off, ambled contentedly down Main Street at 
a fox trot. K decided to go to Mrs. Slater’s 
by Long Hill and back by Elfin Lake. 

Just as she swung Barney off Main Street 
on to the hill road, a car came along—Joe 
Appleby delivering groceries. He slowed 
down to let K cross ahead of him. 

“Hello, K,” he grinned. ‘“‘Thought I saw 
you paint—”’ 

Barney didn’t like the remark, apparently, 
or the chug of Joe’s old Ford that accom- 
panied it. He gave a sudden swerve and a 
flying leap and dashed up Long Hill at a 
mad gallop. K “pulled leather” with one 
hand and tugged hard on the curb with the 
other. Halfway up the hill Barney decided 
to forgive Joe and slipped into a slow, 
Swinging lope; and K, breathing hard, let go 
the saddle horn and congratulated herself 
on having given Barney his needed exercise 
without a mishap. 

Mrs. Slater was weeding in her flower-bed. 
Her plain old face lighted at sight of K 
Waving the invitation at her. 

Mis’ Sessions phoned me about hers,” 
she said. “My ain’t it a great idee—havin’ 


space into swaying darkness 


Mrs. Slater nodded loftily. “I know— 
them summer folks. I wa’n’t asked, for all I 
got one of the oldest houses in these parts.”’ 

“Well, you tell Jed to get busy on the 
date,” said K, ‘‘and then maybe you'll be 
having a party yourself. Good-by, Mrs. 
Slater.” And she turned Barney roadward. 

From Mrs. Slater’stheroad curved through 
a pasture and into the Sessionses’ woods. K 
loved the plop, plop of Barney’s hoofs on the 
pine needles that carpeted the road. Pretty 
soon off to the right she caught the glint of 
water—Elfin Lake. Presently the road would 
skirt it. K patted Barney and sighed a long 
sigh of ecstasy because dad had bought him. 
Then she pulled him in and stared. She could 
hardly believe her eyes—a gate across the 
lake road and a sign: “Private entrance to 
Blighty.” Blighty? K suddenly remembered. 
Blighty was the name of the big new house 
whose owner had bought John Gay’s farm 
by the lake and tried to stop the town boys 
and girls from swimming there. 

“Horrid creatures!’’ muttered K and 
turned Barney close up to the sign, so she 
could read the small-print part of it. 

“Road to public bathing beach enters from 
Pleasant Lane,’ it said. K knew that—now. 
“Positively no crossing. Owner Blighty.” 

K shook her small fist at the big barred 
gate. ‘Horrid old house!” she addressed it. 
“You'll never give a party! Your door is 
tight shut, and for all me it can stay so.” 

Just then K’s eye fell on a narrow opening 
in the fence beside the gate. Appraisingly 
she noted its width and compared it with 
Barney’s. She could get in! She was going in! 
In she went! If they hadn’t changeg the 
road, she could get out again without going 
near the house. Anyhow, why worry about 
being seen? No family had a right to keepso 
much beauty all to themselves. Plop, plop 
went Barney’s hoofs again on the pine 
needles. 


lost a stirrup, felt herself slipping, clutched 
at the saddle horn, missed it, lost the other 
stirrup, and fell apparently through thou- 
sands of feet of space into swaying darkness. 


“PT*AKE me in there! At once! It can’t hurt 
her any to be looked at!’ The high, 
peevish voice rang through K’s aching head. 
She stretched, rubbed her eyes, opened them. 
“Don’t—bother me about that spot, 
Judy!”’ she said. Then she lifted her head and 
stared round the dainty, rose-hung bedroom. 
“It was white paint,” she said reproachfully. 
“How’d it all turn pink?” 

Nobody answered, and K shut her eyes 
again. In a minute she opened them. ‘‘Give 
me a drink, Judy,”’ she said, ‘‘and then I'll 
try— Say, where are you anyhow?” Holding 
the aching head with one hand, she propped 
herself on the other elbow and looked disdain- 
fully, first down at the pink crépe nightgown 
that she wore and then across the room at 
the little bed on big wheels,—just like a 
made-over tea-wagon, thought K irritably, 
—where, close to a rose-curtained window, 
lay another girl in a pink negligee with a 
rose-pink homespun blanket drawn across 
her knees. 

“Since when, Judy, did I ever let you 
paint my room all pink,’’ wailed K. “‘Wasn’t 
the barn enough?” She looked again at the 
girl across the room. ‘“‘You’re not Judy,”’ she 
announced scornfully, and shut her eyes. 

After a while somebody put an arm under 
her head. “Drink this, dear,”’ ordered a voice 
—not the peevish one that had demanded to 
come in. 

“Just like Alice in Wonderland,” sighed 
K. “I fell down a hole into a pink place and 
drank—oh—my—head!” 

“Well, drink that stuff, and you'll feel 
better.’’ This time it was the shrill, high- 
pitched voice ordering her about. To stop its 
unpleasant vibration K drank, then slept, 


woke up, stretched lazily and smiled across 
at the girl who lay staring at her from the 
funny tea-wagon bed. 

“Why are we all in bed when it’s broad 
daylight?” demanded K. “And why—”’ 

“You fell off your horse,’’ cut in the other 
girl severely. ‘You hit on your head, I 
suppose. Anyhow, you acted as if it hurt you. 
But Doctor Rawson came, and he says it’s 
only a bad bump, but perhaps the heat 
affected you too.” 

“Glad it’s no worse,” sighed K and 
snuggled down among her pillows. Then she 
sat up straight. ‘‘Where’s Barney?” she 
inquired anxiously. ‘Is he all right? If 
he drank too much when he was so hot, 
Judy will never forgive me.” 

“I don’t know anything about Judy or 
Barney either,” said the other girl crossly. 
“You'd better lie down.” 

“But Barney—’” insisted K. “‘My horse— 
where is he?”’ 

“‘Oh, your horse!”’ sniffed the strange girl. 
“He’s all right. He’s in our stable. My 
brother caught him and cooled him off, and 
they rubbed him down. Oh, you needn't 
worry about Barney!”’ 

“Thanks!” sighed K, lying down again. 

“If it doesn’t hurt your head to talk,” 
said the strange girl presently, “I wish you'd 
tell me what you were doing in there.”’ 

“IT was riding—on my favorite road,” 
she explained dreamily. ‘Those hateful 
Blighty people haven’t any business to keep 
it all to themselves.” 

; anes they own it?” snapped the other 
girl. 

“Suppose they do,” admitted K. “John 
Gay never meant to let them own the road. 
He thought it belonged to the town, and so 
did the Blighty people, until some mean old 
lawyer discovered that it didn’t. Besides, it 
wasn’t because we were trespassing that 
Barney jumped and threw me—though 
maybe, if I hadn’t been looking around so 
hard, because it was my one chance to see 
how the Blightys had changed things, I 
shouldn’t have fallen off.” 

“Well, you certainly can’t blame anyone 
pe yourself for that,” snapped the strange 
girl. 

“No,” agreed K, “I can’t. At every move 
in the game I knew better, but that old gate 
made me mad, and then I was so interested 
in all the improvements that I sort of forgot 
Barney. Blighty! What a name for such a 
lovely summer place! Why do you suppose 
they named it that?” 

“Because they wanted to,” returned the 
strange girl. 

“Maybe,” mused K, “some of them were 
in the war and got wounded and sent back to 
Blighty and had a good time there. Oh, I 
know how it was!” she cried eagerly. ‘Mr. 
Blighty was wounded and sent back, and 
there he met a beautiful nurse and married 
her, and now they’ve got rich, and that’s 
why! But all the same,” concluded K, “I 
don’t like that name. It sounds to me like 
ether and operations—just a place to creep 
back to when you're wounded and miserable 
and hate yourself and everybody else. I'll 
bet they don’t half enjoy their lovely things, 
or else they’d be glad to let other people 
share them.” 

“Stop! Stop!’ suddenly shrilled the girl in 
the tea-wagon bed. “Don’t you talk like 
that. Don’t you—” and she burst into a 
storm of wild sobbing. 

In a flash the low-voiced lady who had 
brought K’s medicine was back in the room, 
bending over the other girl comfortingly. 
But “Go away,” sobbed the girl. ‘Go away 
and leave me—this minute!” 

The low-voiced lady straightened and 
stepped back, but she didn’t go. “Phyllis, 
please try to control yourself,’”’ she ordered 
sternly. ‘““Your guest needs rest and quiet, 
and I must see that she gets it.” 

“Gu-est!”’ sobbed the girl. ‘She isn’t our 
guest. She broke in!” 

K slipped to the edge of her bed and stood 
there, swaying dizzily. 

“Is this—Blighty?” she asked, and when 
the lady nodded she cried, ‘Oh, I am sorry! 
I'll go right away—” 

“Yes, this is Blighty, and I’m the reason 
for it,” cried the strange girl and then lay 
very quiet and tense as the lady jumped for 
K, who, trying to stand, had fainted again, 
and laid her gently back in the bed with the 
rose-colored hangings. 


iv was dusk when K woke again, and this 
time she was quite herself, and all the 
world seemed at peace. 

‘Mother’! be scared about me,’’ was K’s 
first thought. 

“Oh, no, she won’t,”’ laughed the lady. 
“We thought of that and telephoned the 
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grocery to know what small-sized girl rode 
a big black horse. Then we got your family, 
and they’ve been here and taken your horse, 
and in the morning they'll be back after 
you.” 

. “Oh, I can go now,” protested K. “I can 
walk,” 

“I don’t doubt it,” laughed the lady. 
“But the doctor and your mother would 
object, I’m sure; and besides, Phyllis wants 
you to stay and have breakfast with her in 
her breakfast nook by the lake. She’s very 
sorry about this afternoon. She’ll tell you so 
herself tomorrow.” 

“It’s I who should be sorry about that,” 
said K soberly. “‘And if she really wants me, 
the least I can do is to stay.” 

“Good!” said the lady happily. ‘‘She’ll 
come for you at eight o’clock sharp.” 

“But isn’t this Phyllis’s room?’’ asked K. 
“T certainly could change—”’ 

“She doesn’t want you to,” said the lady. 
“She thinks this is the prettiest room in the 
house, and she wants you to have it. Oh, if 
she wants anything like that, take it!”” cried 
the lady. “You don’t know—you can’t 
dream—how much it means to have her 
want somebody to have anything that’s 
hers.”’ 

“Poor Phyllis!” said K. ‘‘Is she—can’t she 
: get over the hurt they gave her Blighty 
for?” 

The lady shook her head. ‘No, she'll 
always be a cripple, poor child. But she 
needn’t have a twisted spirit inside her 
broken body. She has no mother, and I’m 
Miss Mary, who takes care of her. Her father 
thought a big estate, where she need never 
fear intrusion, would give her back health and 
happiness. But it hasn’t; it’s driven her 
further into herself. And all the trouble 
about the road has made her very bitter. She 
hates the boys and girls who live up the hill 
and short-cut over our fences—hates them 
so that it hurts.” 

“That’s Jed Slater and the Sessions boys 
and Edna,” said K. “I wondered if they’d 
walk six miles for a swim. They’re such nice 
farm people—wouldn’t hurt anyone’s feel- 
ings for the world.” 

K slept so soundly and so long in Phyllis’s 
rose-pink room that she had to scramble 
fast to be ready for the eight o’clock break- 
fast party. Exactly as the little clock on 
Phyllis’s table chimed the hour, there was a 
knock on the door and the tea-wagon bed 
was pushed in. 

“Are you ready?” asked Phyllis, her shrill 
voice happy and eager. “I’m sorry I was 
horrid yesterday, and I think you were very 
kind to stay and make friends.”’ 

Everything in Blighty had been planned 
for Phyllis’s comfort. There was an elevator 
big enough to hold the tea-wagon bed, and 
Miss Mary and K too; and outside the house 
there was just one low step from the door to 
the brick-paved terraces, and then one more 
to the ground. 

Of course the breakfast nook was by the 
lake. K sat in an adorable wicker chair on 
one side of the adorable wicker table, while 
Phyllis, her bed tilted so she could eat 
comfortably, lay on the other. There were 
giant strawberries, and great pitchers of 
thick cream for the porridge, and after that 
delicious cocoa, mnt thinnest, crispest 
slices of bacon and toast done to a delicate 
brown, all cooked on electric contrivances 
that Miss Mary manipulated. 

“Oh, it’s the most glorified picnic I ever 
dreamed of,”’ sighed K. “Do you do this 
every day?” 

‘“‘When I feel well enough,” said Phyllis. 
“Some days I’m just too blue and tired to 
bother, and then I—” She stopped suddenly. 
“TI mustn’t spoil today,” she said. “I’m to 
have my cast off this week maybe, and next 
month I can try walking. Will you come 
again for breakfast? It’s nicest here early in 
the morning, and I feel freshest then. You 
could ride over, and Joe—that’s my brother 
—would love to ride back with you. He 
wanted you to try our Snowball, a very 
quiet, safe little horse, this morning, but 
mae Mary thought you’d better wait a 

ittle.”’ . 

K laughed. “I need the practice dread- 
fully, but today I ought to go right home and 
help Judy paint the barn. You see, we’re 
going to have a party. I wish you could 
come.” 

“T can’t.” Phyllis’s voice had taken back 
its note of shrill irritation. ‘And I shouldn’t 
like it—in a barn!” 

“Tt’s not in a barn, and you would like it,”’ 
protested K. ‘‘And you'd certainly like the 
invitation. I’m going to send you one.”” And 
K launched into an enthusiastic account of 
the one hundred and twenty-fifth birthday 
celebration. 








“T wish I could see the cunning cupboards 
and the mantel with the carved cupids 
dancing across it,” said Phyllis wistfully. 

“You can,” K promised, ‘‘whenever you’re 
well enough. The party is our open-house 
day for everybody, but people are always 
welcome. We often show strangers through 
the house—we love to.” 

“You do!” said Phyllis incredulously. 

K nodded. “Why not? Looking at things 
doesn’t hurt them. Knowing that other 
people appreciate what you've got only 
makes you feel richer and happier.”’ 

“T suppose,” said Phyllis, “that if you 
owned Blighty you’d give a one-year birth- 
day party and let the whole countryside 
swarm in and stare.” 


them up to. Is that a hundred and twenty- 
five years old too?” 

By the time he and Judy had admired the 
big brown horse that was his and planned to 
mount K on the little white one, guaranteed 
not to bolt, they were old friends. K, coming 
out to help Judy, found Joe arrayed in an old 
jumper of Albert’s, working like a beaver. 

“Not wanted until it’s time to ride,” he 
informed her gaily. “But please get me that 
invitation you promised Phyllis. She gave 
me no peace till I came for it.”” He chuckled 
happily when K gave him the invitation, 
addressed to “Phyllis, Joe, and Miss Mary.” 
“Say, this is really open house, isn’t it?”’ he 
said. “I’m coming to this party, and so, I 
hope, can Miss Mary. But we’ll have to 


4 





cncomene aud 


K slipped to the edge of her bed and stood there, swaying dizzily. ‘‘Is this— 


Blighty?” 


“Why, no, I wouldn’t,” said K. “It’s only 
the very old houses that give parties—the 
few distinguished ones that have lived to be 
over a hundred and know when they were 
built. But then,’—she paused as the new 
idea dawned on her,—‘“‘why, yes, I think it 
would be lovely for a little new house to give 
a party—or a big new one. You've a lot 
more to show than we. What’s a hand- 
carved mantel or two and a brick oven 
compared with all the lovely things I saw 
here yesterday—and I suppose I'd only 
began to explore. Oh, Phyllis, do it! 
People will love to come in here‘and roam 
around.” 

“Well, I don’t want them,”’ said Phyllis 
shortly. ‘‘I hate crowds, specially in a wood. 
It spoils everything.” 

nodded soberly. ‘‘Yes, I feel that way 
too. I'll tell you, just have a little one-year 
party. Ask the people who live on your road 
—the Sessions and Slater and Judd families, 
and the James Gays. Have a neighborhood 
party. When you’ve got such nice neighbors, 
it’s a pity not to know them.” 

“Umph!”’ Phyllis shrugged away that 
plan. K thought she added, ‘“Trespassers!”’ 
under her breath. 

But, whether she’d appreciate it or not, 
Phyllis wanted K’s invitation, and her 
brother Joe wanted some riding companions. 
That very afternoon he appeared at the 
Blakes’ door—a shy, freckle-faced boy, who 
was just as friendly and “folksy” as the 
other Joe, who delivered groceries. 

“Good afternoon! Are you the girl who— 
who—” he stammered when Judy opened 
the door to him. 

“Who trespassed?” supplied Judy with a 
grin. ‘‘No, I’m only her sister.” 


“[VE come to help you paint the barn,” 
announced Joe cheerfully. ‘‘I’m keen on 
painting, and your sister told mine that she 
hates it. Then I’m commissioned to get some 
sort of wonderful invitation that your sister 
promised mine. And say, if we get a lot 
painted, can’t we all go riding? I’ve brought 
an extra horse for one of you, and I certainly 
am glad you still have a hitching post to tie 


she asked 


sneak off; Phyllis doesn’t like anybody 
else to do the things that she can’t and 
wants to.”’ 

After that the boy from Blighty was at the 
Blakes on one excuse or another nearly every 
day. He and Judy constituted themselves 
K’s riding instructors. He did nearly all K’s 
share of the detested painting. And on the 
morning of the party he brought a carful of 
Blighty’s best roses, ‘‘one for every year of 
your long and, we hope, happy life,” he had 
scribbled on a card. But neither he nor Miss 
Mary appeared at the ray & instead a 
solemn footman from Blighty brought three 
cards to the door: “Miss Harlowe,” ‘Mr. 
Joseph Harlowe,’”’ and “Miss Mary Grey.” 

“Such mummery!”’ muttered Judy, who 
took: them from him. “I thought Joe had 
better sense.” 

“I’m sure he meant to come yesterday,” 
said K. “I’m afraid something happened 
about Phyllis.” 

For three days there was no sign from 
Blighty. Then Joe appeared again with the 
horses. 

“Sorry about the party,” he said. ‘You 
see, Phyllis had just found out that she 
couldn't have her cast off yet, after all, and 
that made her extra blue. So when she asked 
us both to stay with her that afternoon of 
course we did.” 

“Didn’t she want to hear about the 
party?”’ demanded Judy. 

Joe grinned. “I’ll say she did not. She said 
Miss Mary and I would come home full of it, 
and get dad excited, and we'd all be wanting 
to have a birthday party for Blighty, and 
she wouldn’t. But now,’’—Joe paused to 
smile over Phyllis’s inconsistency,—‘‘now 
Phyllis is the one that keeps sort of talking 
party and planning party. You see, we 
moved in the first day of last August; so 
that’s the fatal one-year birthday, and it’s 
coming soon now. Yes, this party idea has 
sort of got Phyllis. Say, I almost forgot, K; 
she wants you for breakfast tomorrow. 
She’s wanted you every day since you were 
there, but Miss Mary refused to bother you 
while you were so busy.” 

K hated to go, but she went. It was little 


enough to do in return for all the rides and 
the roses that Blighty had sent her way. 

“IT thought we'd eat on the terrace this 
time,”’ Phyllis said, ‘unless you like some 
other place better.” 

K did secretly prefer the lake, but she 
said politely that she should love eating on 
the terrace. And good manners were re- 
warded; there were green-painted iron 
chairs and tables there, straight from a 
Paris café, and a great gold-and-blue parrot 
swung and chattered on a perch beside K’s 
seat. K was entranced with the parrot. 

“When you've finished breakfast you must 
go and look at the peacocks,” Phyllis told 

er. “They're in the rose garden, and the 
paths there are too narrow for me. But don't 
stay long, use I want you to tell me 
about the party.” 

K, who had purposely avoided all mention 
of the party, arched her eyebrows effectively. 
“You do!” she said. ‘Then why in the world 
didn’t you send Miss Mary and Joe to find 
out about it at the proper time? It’s past 
history now—I’ve nearly forgotten it.” 

The spoiled little invalid had the grace to 


blush. “It was horrid of me to keep them 
away,” she admitted. “I was sorry, Miss 
Mary, all the afternoon. Tell me, K, was it 


fun? Did the guests like the cunning cup- 
boards and the cupids on the mantel and the 
brick oven?” 

“They did,” said K. “And they were also 
mad about Joe's roses. Did you know he sent 
the house a rose for every year of its life?’’ 

Phyllis flushed again! “He—didn’t tell 
me. I’m glad you had them.” 

“Nobody else here grows tea roses,”” went 
on K, “and nobody else has a parrot, or 
peacocks, or a crystal gazing ball, or a brick 
terrace with box trees and little green tables 
from Paris. Honestly, Phyllis, you ought to 
have that neighborhood party!” 

“Well, I’m going to,”’ announced Phyllis. 
“T wanted you to be the first one to know it. 
Now hurry and look at the peacocks, because 
we must plan about our invitations.” 

K gazed at Phyllis in amazement. ‘‘You're 
a dear!”’ she cried. 

“I'd like to know what little bird put the 
idea in my head!” said Phyllis, smiling sig- 
nificantly at K. 

And so it happened that on the 1st of 
August the great gate across the lake road 
was opened, and through it trooped all the 
Slaters and Sessionses and Judds and Gays, 
in their shabby Fords and old-fashioned 
buggies. They were dressed in their best in 
honor of the occasion, and they looked 
rather frightened, but eager all the same to 
view the forbidden splendors of Blighty. 
{ety Blake and Joe met them at the gate. 

ou couldn’t be scared and stiff with Judy 
about, nor with Joe either. From Phyllis’s 
favorite breakfast spot down by the lake, 
K Blake waved them all a second welcome, 
calling out to her special favorites—Jed and 
Edna Sessions and Jimmie Judd—to hop 
out right there and come to meet Phyllis. 
The rest went on to the house and had their 
breakfast on the terrace with Mr. Harlowe 
and Miss Mary as hosts, and the parrot to 
make conversation lively if it showed signs 
of flagging. 

By the first of August haying is done and 
harvest is still a long way off. So the farmer 
guests felt contented: and leisurely took their 
time about breakfasting and inspecting the 
wonders of Blighty. 


“SAY, these Harlowes are real nice, folksy 
people, if they do eat breakfast in the 
middle of the mornin’,” Mrs. Slater told K, 
who had brought her down to see Phyllis. 
“And if that poor lame girl wants to be alone 
in here most of the time, I say let her. I’ve 
warned my Jed that he’s got to go round or 
keep out hereafter.” 

But Jed and the other hill boys and girls 
did not have to go round to swim. Before the 
party was over, Joe had invited them all to 
walk through, whenever they pleased. Two 
weeks later he had installed a float off 
Blighty’s best beach, and K and Judy and 
Edna and Jed and Jimmie were swimming 
there with them, while Phyllis, on days 
when she wasn’t too tired, watched happily 
from the shore. 

And by September the big gate swung 
open ‘for keeps’”’ and the sign was changed 
to read: “Blighty: Visitors Welcome. Please 
drive carefully.” 

When K saw that sign—she was riding 
with Judy and Joe—she stopped Snowball 
to talk about it. “I learned in Ethics,” she 
announced, ‘‘that two wrongs don't make a 
right. But when I knowingly trespassed 
because I was mad, and fell off Barney 
because I was careless, I leave it to anybody 
if I didn’t accomplish a good thing.” 
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HILE journeying in the interests 

of this our excellent paper it has 

been my good fortune to see many 

beautiful lakes: Lake George, 
Lake Nepigon, the Arrow Lakes, strange 
Iliamna, the bonny lochs of Scotland, 
picturesque Lucerne, historic Geneva and 
the matchless lagos of northern Italy—those 
and a hundred others. But not one of them 
all has the power so to stir my heart as the 
dear old Penneseewassee, stretching south- 
ward among its green islands from the foot 
of our Maine farm, to the village with its 
academy six miles away. 

It was a mile and a half from the lake 
shore up to the Old Squire’s farmhouse, yet 
plainly in the summer dawn we could hear 
the mellow alto call of the ever-sailing loons 
that nested every year on four little wave- 
washed islets far offshore. Still another 
note, more ominous, was the prolonged 
roaring and groaning, after the ice sheet 
formed in December, as long cracks ran 
suddenly from shore to shore. 

Up from the lake, too, came the ice cakes, 
load on load, that filled our ice house for 
the dairy; and it was adown that glittering 
expanse that our ice boat—the Flying Betsy 
—once suffered dire shipwreck on the Twin 
Rocks, a disaster that laid up three of us for 
a week. 

But far and away our most bewildering 
adventure on the lake befell while we were 
on our way home from the lyceum at the 
academy one dark, foggy night in March. 

The lyceum that evening had been an 
exciting one, and well I remember the 
question discussed. Quaint enough it sounds 
after all these years. The historic fight of 
Captain Ericsson’s little ironclad Monitor 
with the Merrimac in Hampton Roads was 
still fresh in the public mind. Only a few 
months previously, too, the Atlantic cable, 
after one disheartening failure, had been 
laid and gone into successful operation. The 
world still rang with this great achievement. 
Our question read: “The Ironclad Monitor 
or the Atlantic Cable—which was the great- 
est invention?”’ 

After a spirited debate of two hours the 
fifty-three students of the Lyceum Society 
voted thirty-four to nineteen in favor of the 
cable. As a supplement to the debate, the 
girls at the academy maintained a weekly 
newspaper, called the Coronet, the reading 
of which occupied usually an hour; so that 
altogether it was half past ten before we 
finally made a start for home. There were 
five of us that night; for Catherine Edwards 
had come down to attend the lyceum and 
took passage homeward with us. 

It was an hour’s drive even had the 
sleighing been good; but the sleighing was 
shockingly bad that week, as is likely to be 
the case late in the month of March. In 
fact there was almost no sleighing at all, 
but not quite wheeling. 

That morning, while the road was still 
frozen, we had managed to drive down from 
the farm in our two-seated pung, by keeping 
on the icy spots at the sides of the road; 
but it had been thawing all day, and during 
the afternoon it turned wet and foggy. 

When at last we made a start, between ten 
and eleven that night, we found that our 
pung runners cut through to the muddy 
ground everywhere, and that, with five of us 
aboard, old Billy—our horse—would have a 
hard time to make the trip. This became so 
evident when we were half a mile out of the 
village that Addison concluded to turn off 
the highway and take the ‘winter road” on 
the ice of the lake; for the highway, or town 
road, skirted the west shore and was nowhere 
more than half a mile distant from it. Lum- 
bermen always had a sled road on the lake in 
the winter time even as late as March, and 
sometimes until into April the ice was thick 
and strong enough to bear a team, although 
care had to be used not to drive on thin 
spots. 

We had misgivings, I remember, about 
going on the lake. 

_ ‘lam afraid it isn’t safe,” Theodora ob- 
jected, and Catherine thought we would 
better all walk and keep to the highway; but 
Addison believed the ice still strong enough. 

€ got out with the lantern—for the night 
was very dark—and looked at the place 
where the winter road diverged from the ice 
to the highway. There was a little open 
water close to the shore, but nothing which 
old Billy could not easily step across; and the 
ice appeared solid. 

We will risk it,” Addison declared, and I 
agreed with him; for out on the ice the pung 
would run easily, while in the road the 
grating of our runners through the mud was, 
pm painful—with nearly six miles of it 
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By daylight we found that it was safe to approach the edge of the ice 


“We will let old Billy pick his way,” 
Addison said to reassure the girls. ‘He 
knows the lake. He will not set foot on a thin 
spot.” 

One contingency, however, we had not 
counted on; namely, how bewilderingly the 
fog would envelop us out on the lake. As 
soon as we were away from the dark outline 
of the trees beside the road, we lost all idea 
of direction. It was all one dim sea of white- 
ness which the lantern light seemed to 
penetrate for scarcely a yard. Nor did the 
winter road now offer much in the way of a 
trail, to guide the horse. Yet he followed it 
from some instinct of his own; and Addison 
let him go on as he would. 

It was raw and chilly. In places there were 
puddles of slush and water on the ice which 
had not yet begun to freeze for the night. 
Heavy and strong old Billy went splashing 
through these as he plodded along. Not a 
breath of wind stirred the thick fog. 

There was then no clock tower at our 
village; but shortly after we turned onto the 
lake we heard the clock in the belfry of the 
Methodist church of the adjoining village, a 
mile and a half away, strike eleven. 

“How weird it sounds!’’ Theodora ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Seems as if it was muffled.” 

“It is the fog,’’ Addison explained. 

“Eleven o’clock,’’ remarked Catherine. 
“Well, I guess it will be one o’clock by the 
time we get home, at this rate!” 

“We may as well take it easy,” said Addi- 
son, laughing. ‘‘Pull the robes around you, 
girls, and get comfortable. The fog is chilly.” 


S° we sat back, wrapped up in the buffalo 
robes, and chatted of the lyceum and the 
droll things that were in the Coronet, while 
old Billy mogged slowly on. 

Again after an interval, the clock struck 
the half hour—half past eleven. 

“Tt is still behind us!” cried Catherine. 
“That’s how we know in what direction we 
are going!” 

“Oh, old Billy will find his way home!” 
Addison reassured us. “‘I suppose he follows 
the winter road by the smell of it.” 

It was not easy to say how he did keep to 
it, for as we got farther up the lake there ap- 
peared to be even more slush and water on 
the ice; the horse’s hoofs were splashing in it 
at nearly every step. 

“Well, I do hope he can smell the thin 
spots!”’ Ellen exclaimed. ‘‘So much water on 
the ice frightens me.” 

“Oh, the ice is good and strong under the 
water,’’ Addison said. ‘‘The winter ice is 
still from two to three feet thick, except at 
air holes and at places near the shore where 
the brooks flow in.” 

On and on we went in the misty darkness; 
and then at last, more distantly, faint and 
solemn, the church clock again struck—this 
time twelve. 

“It is still behind us,’’ Kate remarked. 
“We are not wholly lost yet.” 

“Oh, we are going home all right,’’ Addi- 
son replied. ‘‘We must be within a mile of the 


head of the lake, by this time. I think I can 
hear Horr Brook,” he added, ‘where it falls 
over the ledges close to the lake. Or else it is 
big Foy Brook roaring. All the brooks are 
running high now, since the thaw began.” 

Then for some moments, as old Billy went 
splashing on, we sat listening to the low, 
far-borne roar of falling waters ahead. 

“But what’s that queer little noise I keep 
hearing?’’ Ellen suddenly exclaimed. ‘‘Don’t 
you hear it? There it is again! Sounds ’way 
up in the sky, overhead—that queer little 
quok-quok!”’ 

“Your ears are better than mine, Nell,” 
Addison remarked with a laugh. “I don’t 
hear anything but the brook.” 

But a moment after we all heard it, and 
now quite plainly. 

“Tt’s nearer! It’s coming nearer!” Ellen 
exclaimed. ‘‘What is it? Sounds like geese!’’ 

“It zs geese!” Catherine and Theodora ex- 
claimed, both at once. “Only hear them!” 

“Wild geese!” Addison cried. ‘‘A big flock 
up in the sky, flying by night, migrating!” 

There seemed to be hundreds of these 
ba ta voices. 

uddenly, loud and clear, one of the 
ganders began squalling obstreperously. Old 
Billy stopped short as the clamor grew. 
From the outburst of cries we judged that 
the geese were circling around over the lake. 
Immediately the fog on all sides appeared to 
be full of rushing wings and then, splash, 
splash, splash, down came geese by the score 
into the slush on the ice about us. 

The uproar that followed was indescrib- 
able. One could hear nothing else, not even 
when Addison shouted to the girls not to be 
afraid, that it was only a flock of wild geese 
which had lost its bearings in the fog, and so 
had descended on the lake. 

There must have been more than one 
flock, for down they came, platoon after 
platoon of them—all squalling as if fright- 
ened or confused. Every moment added to 
the volume of wild notes. The roar of wings 
and the babel of outcries was beyond all 
belief. There looked to be scores of them, on 
all sides of us, covering the entire north end 
of the lake. 

Quar-quar-quar-quark! Quar-quar-quar- 
quark! The noise made by their wings was 
like a railway train passing; and the splash- 
ings in the slush were as if a hundred men 
were lashing it with long whips. By the dim 
light of our lantern we caught glimpses of 
great wild-looking gray birds, shooting down 
on wide-extended wings. 

Old Billy quite lost his head and started to 
run. Addison pulled him up, but still he 
snorted and attempted to bolt away side- 
wise or any-wise; he was dazed by the racket 
and the cries. Generally he was a steady 
horse, afraid of nothing on the road. But now 
he appeared terrified—and when a steady 
horse once takes fright he is the worst of all 
to manage. He ran back, then plunged 
ahead; and at length Addison let him go, 
thinking he would probably head for home 
and keep to the winter road. 


On we dashed, amongst squalling, flap- 
ping, spattering geese, at a great pace, but 
with little idea in what direction. 

Suddenly our horse went down with a 
splash! For the moment Addison and I 
thought he had merely fallen in a puddle! 
Then the pung settled and pitched down- 
ward, water rushing into it; and we all 
jumped for our lives, the girls springing out 
behind. Ice cakes tipped and rocked under 
foot; but by good luck we all gained the 
firmer ice behind the pung, Addison with the 
lantern ring still on his arm. 

“We broke in! Old Billy’s broken in!” 
were his first words; and he held up the 
lantern, trying to see the horse, for we heard 
him splashing and groaning fearfully. 

There was black, open water directly 
ahead of us. Old Billy had run blindly into 
the bay at the mouth of Horr Brook. A 
horse’s instinct is not to be relied on when he 
is frightened. 

Things were beginning to assume danger- 
ous proportions. At any moment, that spongy 
ice was likely to give way again. 

While the girls stood back on the ice ankle 
deep in slush and water, Addison and I stole 
up as near the open hole as we dared, with 
the lantern, to see if we could help the horse. 
He rose to the surface several times, strug- 
gling very hard, splashing, groaning pite- 
ously. But the ice was too insecure to 
approach the open water, and after a few 
seconds the horse went down, pung and all, 
and did not rise again, being carried under 
the ice, probably by the force of the current 
setting out from the mouth of the brook. 

“He’s gone!” Addison said with a long 
breath, as he stood holding up the lantern. 
“‘We’ve lost our horse, and pung, too!” 

The girls were naturally filled with con- 
sternation; Ellen was weeping, all three 
were very wet. It was necessary to get them 
home as speedily as possible. Luckily we now 
knew just where we were, in spite of squall- 
ing geese and dense fog, for before us was 
Horr Brook roaring hoarsely; and the winter 
road, as we knew, left the lake about a hun- 
dred yards to the west of it. We discovered 
the place without much difficulty, and, 
making all possible haste, walking and 
running, in order to keep warm in our wet 
clothing, we soon left the squalling flock be- 
hind. In short we made the mile and a half 
up to the farm in half an hour and arrived 
quite warm and out of breath. 


THe Old Squire rose, and let us in when we 
knocked; but he looked somewhat grave 
when he heard of the loss of old Billy. 

“It was all my fault, sir,’’ Addison ex- 
plained frankly. “‘The girls wanted me to 
drive home by the highway and offered 
to walk; but the pung runners cut through 
to the bare ground so badly that I took a 
chance of coming up on the ice of the lake. 

“There was more water on the ice than I 
expected to find,” he continued. “But I 
think we would have made it all right if a 
big flock of wild geese hadn’t come down all 
round us. That scared the horse. He started 
running. The fog was so thick I couldn’t see 
where we were going; and he bolted off the 
ice into the open water at the mouth of Horr 
Brook.” 

“T see,” the Old Squire commented. He 
even volunteered a word of excuse for Addi- 
son. ‘Naturally you couldn’t foresee that 
wild geese were going to alight there,” he 
remarked with a smile. 

In fact the old gentleman bore the loss 
quite patiently. “I-am only glad it was no 
worse,” he said. “Some of you might easily 
have been drowned.” 

It was useless to go back to the lake that 
night; but next morning we procured long 
poles with grapples and ropes and, taking 
our three hired men, proceeded to the scene 
of the disaster, hoping to recover at least the 
pung, robes and harness. 

The weather continued thick, foggy and 
lowery; and hundreds of the wild gray geese 
were still squalling and splashing about the 
lake. By this time, however, numbers of 
young fellows had collected along the shores, 
with guns; and soon there was firing on all 
sides. It was reported afterward that more 
than fifty geese were shot and secured before 
the great flock finally took wing and resumed 
its flight northward. 

By daylight we found that it was safe to 
approach quite near the edge of the ice about 
the open water; and for an hour or more we 
made repeated efforts to grapple and fetch 
up the pung and drowned horse. The water 
there was nearly twenty feet deep, however, 
and apparently the outset of the current 
from the brook had wafted both horse and 
pung under the ice, out of reach. Orie of the 
buffalo robes was all we were able to recover. 
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IN ELEVEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER 8 


F Moulton Pierce, deep down in his 
heart, had not been satisfied with the 
only explanation which seemed reason- 
able regarding the mysterious dropping 

out of sight of the boy who had claimed to be 
the nephew and namesake of Cameron 
MacBain, the fact that at the end of a week 
he had heard nothing from the telegram he 
had sent would have removed all misgivings. 
Had the boy been on the level and had he 
given any sort of dependable reference, the 
Frank Ballinger of Edmonton would cer- 
tainly have been prompt to reply. 

With everything in readiness and only 
three days remaining before October 1, the 
boy from the Far North realized that he soon 
must make his escape from Black Feather. 
It had taken many hours to construct the 
bow and many more hours to fashion the 
arrows. Cameron had been fortunate enough 
to find several nails, which he used as tips to 
his arrows. Other arrows were armed with 
sharp glass tips. The bow commanded a tre- 
mendous leverage when the string of sinew 
was drawn tight. 

Black Feather put in his appearance as 
usual that morning and complained of the 
early, unprecedented cold. 

“Big winter, she no wait!’ grunted the 
half-breed, rubbing his hands briskly. 


“More blanket, you bet!” answered 
Cameron. 

“Uh!” said the Indian and went out 
again. 


As soon as Cameron heard the bar slip 
back in place he hurried to the spot under 
the floor, removed the board and took out 
his bow and arrows. 

“The next time he opens that door,” 
Cameron told himself, ‘I’m going to make a 
break for it!” 

The suspense of waiting is often more 
agonizing than the actual happening itself. 
In the hours that followed Cameron lived 
under high nervous tension. He fitted an 
arrow in place and drew a bead on the cabin 
door a hundred times if he drew it once. 


[*t was high noon before the vibrant and 
tensely expectant youth caught again the 
sound of Black Feather’s footsteps. 

Black Feather pushed the door open with 
his usual swinging kick. His figure framed 
itself in the doorway, a towering specimen of 
rugged strength. At first glimpse Cameron 
could have shouted for sheer joy. Black 
Feather had grown careless. He had brought 
the blankets, but he had slung the rifle over 
his shoulder! 

“Stop right there!"’ commanded the youth 
from Far North. 

ery ” 


Black Feather stopped, but more in open- 
mouthed amazement than in obeyance to a 
command. He dropped the blankets at his 
feet. The next few seconds were filled with 
prickling intensity as captor eyed captive 
and captive eyed captor, each sizing the 
other up. Then Black Feather’s soberly sur- 
prised features relaxed into an amused grin. 

Grinning was one of the worst things that 
the Indian could have done as he reached a 
hand out for his gun. 

“Hands off!" ordered a youth who now 
looked very much like business and very 
little like the boy he had been considered. 
“‘Put those hands up and keep 'em up!”’ 

Black Feather obliged with arms willingly 
held over his head. 

“Stand where you are!”’ the factor’s son 
directed as Black Feather faced him scowl- 
ingly. ‘‘Don’t move or I shoot.” 

Slowly, keeping his arrow drawn and 
against the bow ready for immediate release, 
Cameron backed off toward the canoe. 

When near the canoe Cameron suddenly 
turned, pitched the bow and arrows into it, 
pushed off and leaped in, grabbing up the 
paddle. He was crouched and stroking madly 
before Black Feather could spring into 
action. 

But Cameron was not yet out of the 
danger he had courted by his daring bid for 
liberty. He had gambled on getting far 
enough from shore in those few mad mo- 
ments to put himself beyond the range of 
Black Feather’s one threat—his rifle. 

Whang! Whang! Whang! 

Cameron ducked instinctively at the first 
report and heard a bullet skim over the sur- 
face of the lake to one side of him. The 
second bullet whizzed over his head with a 
high-pitched hum. The course of the third he 
did not hear, but it was this bullet which did 
the damage. It struck the canoe just at the 
water lirie, tearing a jagged hole. 

Steadying himself, with the canoe drifting 
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Almost before he knew it, Cameron was swept into the gorge-like formation. The canoe was dashing on straight into a waterfall 
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outward, Cameron groped for his bow and 
fitted an arrow to the string. He raised up 
cautiously on one knee, with his eyes upon 
the island shore. Black Feather had mo- 
mentarily lowered his gun to take stock of 
the shots he had made. The sight of the es- 
caping captive deliberately preparing to 
return the fire rather unnerved him. He 
started to bring the rifle to his shoulder with 
an angry muttering. But the motion was 
never completed. Black Feather dropped his 
weapon and clapped his left hand to the 
right arm, almost midway between the elbow 
and the shoulder. The unerring aim of the 
youthful backwoodsman had saved him 
from possible death. A nail-pointed arrow 
had fastened itself in the fleshy muscle of the 
half-breed’s arm, and Black Feather was 
nearly wild with pain! 

As Cameron again took up his paddle he 
noticed that water was rapidly pouring 
through a hole in the canoe—the bullet 
hole! He met this emergency by shifting his 
weight so that the torn side of the canoe 
tilted a bit out of water. 

Black Feather, having removed the arrow, 
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watched helplessly until the boy who had 
been entrusted in his rigid keeping had 
crossed the lake and entered the swirling 
rapids of the river. 


BEFORE entering the rapids of the river 
Cameron took certain precautions. He 
carried a wallet and some personal effects 
in his clothes which had been unmolested. 
In case he should meet with an accident he 
did not care to be weighted down with any 
more than he actually had to swim with, and 
he did not wish to run the chance of losing 
certain of his belongings. So he spent some 
minutes in lashing his wallet, among other 
things, to the canoe ribs. He removed the 
pack from his back and placed it in the bot- 
tom of the craft. He observed, with pleasure, 
that Black Feather’s hatchet and hunting 
knife were aboard. This meant that he was 
fairly well equipped. 

“Deep River—sixty miles away—and 
three days to get there in!’’ Cameron told 
himself. 

The rough water made it increasingly 
difficult for the factor’s son, skilled though 
he was in canoe handling, to hold the craft 
to a keel which kept it from shipping water 
through the hole ripped by the bullet. 
Cameron soon realized that he would have 
to take the canoe from the water and do 
some repairing. But how? 

Cameron jerked the canoe up on the river 
bank and turned it half over so that he could 
examine the tear more minutely. H’mmmm! 
A bad gash! Here was a problem. 

“T can try it!" said Cameron, and he 
slashed a strip from the lining of his coat. 

Holding the cloth tightly over the hole, 
Cameron dripped water upon it until it be- 
gan to freeze, forming a sort of ice patch. 

“This is about what the Eskimos would do,”’ 
he told himself. ‘I only hope it’s cold enough 
to work—” 

He waited half an hour to permit the ice 
to thicken, then pushed the canoe back into 
the water and watched anxiously for the 
effect. To his relief the leak seemed tem- 
porarily plugged, so he set off once more 


but only to stop about an hour later and re- 
peat the process. An ice patch was too sus- 
ceptible to clawing currents and bobbing 
objects, snapping off at hardly more than 
the slightest provocation. 

With the falling of dusk the boy from the 
Far North pulled the canoe from the water, 
turned it bottom side up and camped under 
it, building a fire near by to aid in keeping 
warm. He ate of the food which he had saved 
from the meals Black Feather had brought 
him. The night was extremely cold, but 
Cameron, bundled in blankets, passed it 
comfortably. With the dawn he was up and 
on his way again, favored with a day which 
started crisp and clear. 

Deep River, however, disclosed some of 
its most angry spots, turbulent waters 
which Cameron, expert though he was at 
canoe handling, decided he had best get 
around by the laborious but safer method of 
lugging his craft along the bank. 

“Black Feather never rode those rapids!” 
Cameron said, with conviction. “Though I 
don’t wonder he'd like to take credit for it!"’ 


[Tt was not until afternoon of this, the 
second day, that an exceedingly dis- 
gruntled Indian was able to get off an island 
owned by Benbow Evans, real estate mag- 
nate of Deep River. A fisherman finally 
sighted Black Feather’s wild gestures of 
distress and gave him a lift to a spot he 
pointed out on the mainland, which proved 
to be a piece of property also owned by the 
aforesaid Mr. Evans and used by him as a 
summer residence. : 

The house on the country place contained 
a telephone, and the Indian lost not a 
precious second in putting in a long distance 
call to the Big Chief, but the operator lost 
many 
party desired on the wire. 

“Line’s busy!” she reported. 

“Line not busy!” answered Black Feather 
impatiently. “Me no busy anybody. Me 
want line busy hurry up quick!” 

After what seemed several moons to an 
Indian, a familiar voice said, ‘‘Hello!"” 

“Me Black Feather! The boy—he get 
away!’ 

“What's that?” 

“The boy—he take canoe! He go down 
river!" 

“Don’t talk so loud; I can’t hear you.” 

“He gone!" 

For a moment there was a prickling silence 
save for the dull whining of the long distance 


wire. 
“When did he go?”’ 
“He leave me on island. She very cold. 
“IT said—when did he go?” 


recious seconds trying to get the. 
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“He go soon!” 

“At-noon?” 

‘Soon yesterday!” 

“Good heavens, Blackie!”’ 

‘Heavens no good. She come quick snow. 
She storm big. Boy—he drown!” 

“Never mind about the boy drowning. 
Where do you think the boy is by this 
time?’ 

“Where boy is? Bottom river!” 

A receiver clicked up sharply against 
Black Feather’s ear. It was no use. The 
half-breed was hopeless. The situation de- 
manded action. Hastily Mr. Evans sought 
to reach Stearns on the telephone. 

“John, I just had word from B. F, The 
boy’s gotten away!”’ 

“Impossible! How could he get off the—”’ 

“He’s done it, and he’s somewhere on 
the river now, in B. F.’s canoe, unless some- 
thing’s happened to him. If he should get 
back here!”’ 

“You're right! We'll have to waylay him 
somehow! Any idea how far he might be?” 

“He left yesterday. I’m no judge how far 
one can travel in a canoe, but I’d think—” 

“Here’s the only thing we can do. I'll go to 
the store and get Hale. You pick us up there 
in ten minutes in your car. We'll drive out 
along the river road, and maybe we can 
sight him!” 


OULTON PIERCE, just back from an- 

other week of traveling, was surprised 
to receive a special delivery letter stamped 
from “Edmonton.” He slit the envelope 
open with hands which trembled wonder- 
ingly. The stationery he found bore a pecul- 
jar coat of arms—a shield supported on 
each side by the rearing form of a deer. 
There was also the name of the concern— 
Hudson’s Bay Company. But the letter it- 
self was the thing of most compelling sig- 
nificance. It read: 


Dear Mr. Pierce: 

I beg you to excuse my great tardiness in 
answering your wire, as I have been away from 
the post the past two weeks. 

About the boy, Cameron MacBain, I know 
his father well and can testify as to his identity. 
The father’s name is Matthew MacBain. 

It so happens that, on a visit I paid Fort 
Seldon some years ago, Mr. MacBain, in telling 
of his earlier life, mentioned a brother who had 
gone to the States and of whom he had lost 
track. : 

If the above information serves your purpose 
it.is offered only too gladly. I have, of course, 
met the boy, Cameron, personally. Please ex- 
tend to him my best regards and tell him that 
we of the North do not forget our kind. 

Should there be any further knowledge you 
desire, please address me. 

Respectfully yours, 
Frank Ballinger 


Factor of the Post | 


Momentarily stunned, Moulton Pierce 
sat, trying dazedly to figure out a situation 
which now presented a series of complicated 
if not baffling angles, The letter from the 
reference which Cameron had given abso- 
lutely clinched his identity. 

Rushing out of the house, Mr. Pierce 
hurried to Stearns’s office, only to find that 
he was gone for the day. He hastened to the 
general store in search of Jeffrey Hale, but 
Hale, too, was gone—had left no word as to 
when he’d be back. Mr. Pierce asked per- 
mission to use the telephone and called the 
office of. the Evans Realty Company. 

“Sorry, sir;;Mr. Evans was called out of 


town on business. Anything I can do for 


you? 

Mr. Pierce hung up. 

“H’m! That’s funny!” he exclaimed. “All 
three of ’em gone together! I wonder—” 

Though he did not realize it, Cameron, at 
the time the storm hit, was approaching the 
worst rapids on the river. A blinding curtain 
of snow soon made it difficult to see far 
ahead. 
_ Almost before he knew it he was swept 
into the gorge-like formation. He felt the 
speed of his canoe pick up as it entered the 
narrows. Shadowy cliffs on both sides had 
appeared to him first as advancing columns 
of snow. Now, as his canoe began to bob 
violently under him, the desperateness of his 
Situation became apparent. He would have 
to ride the rapids through! There was no 
turning back now! He was already well 
started. The rock cliffs on both sides pre- 
vented him from making shore. To near 
them would mean but to dash the canoe to 
Pieces in the fury of the current. And now 
above the moan of the wind Cameron’s ears 
detected a sullen roar. At the sound he 
ePped his paddle and set himself for the 
; ock he knew was coming. The canoe was 

ashing madly on—straight for a waterfall! 


| 
| 
| 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


Sarr years ago boys “went’’ to col- 
lege—because they wanted to go. Today 
how many of them are “sent” there—be- 
cause their parents think it is the thing to do? 


THE FUNERAL of the Emperor of Japan cost 
$2,000,000, it is said. So the “high cost of 
dying,”’ with which Americans are familiar, 
is a Japanese condition also. 


Insect PEsts cause a loss of two billion 
dollars a year to the farmers of the United 
States, and ruin the work of at least a mil- 
lion men.—Dr. L. O. Howard. 


THE Paris FASHION DicTaTors approve of 
evening dress suits for men of ‘royal blue,” 
with pale blue crépe de Chine underwear. 
There is a very remote possibility that they 
may eventually get American men into 
“royal blue’ evening clothes, but the rest of 
the outfit hasn’t a chance in the world. 


THE News that the autograph of Button 
Gwinnett, a Georgia signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, is about the most 
highly valued human signature in the col- 
lector’s market has occasioned a great 
rummaging among old papers. We men- 
tioned a few months ago the discovery of a 
previously unknown autograph of Gwin- 
nett’s, and now we learn that another has 
been found among some family papers stored 
in an outbuilding at Mamaroneck, : 
The papers are the property of Mr. John C. 
Clay, to one of whose ancestors the letter in 
question, signed by John Hancock and a 
committee of five members of the Conti- 
nental Congress, was addressed. Only two 
days after the autograph was found the 
building in which it had lain so many years 
was burned to the ground. 


SHORT SESSIONS AND 
FILIBUSTERS 


THE session of Congress just ended offers 
fresh evidence of the inherent folly and 
absurdity of the rules under which the 
United States Senate tries to do business, 
and additional arguments in favor of the 
proposed constitutional amendment to 
change the time for the beginning of the 
Presidential term and for the assembling of 
Congress. Half a dozen Senators for various 
reasons undertcok to prevent action on bills 
or resolutions they wished to defeat, by the 
processes known as “‘filibustering.”” Since 
the Senate rules permit unlimited debate on 
a pending measure and allow a single Sena- 
tor to interpose an absolute objection to the 
taking up of any bill out of its regular order, 
these tactics of obstruction and delay were 
successful—as they usually are. The closing 
days of the session were mere tests of endur- 
ance, in which haggard, disheveled but ob- 
stinate Senators sat listening to endless 
speeches or engaged in violent and abusive 
exchanges of defiance. The Senate was no 
longer a legislative body or a forum of argu- 
ment. It was a group of angry men, the ma- 
jority helpless to attend to their obvious 
duty, the minority abusing the “rights” 
which the rules of the floor give them in 
order.to-gain-some personal end or to satisfy 
some petty spite. It was a spectacle humili- 
ating to the country and shameful to the 
Senate itself. 

, There appears to be small hope that the 
Senate will change its obnoxious methods of 


procedure, for most Senators are unwilling 
to give up the power they now enjoy to at- 
tain their personal ends at the expense of the 
dignity and usefulness of the body to which 
they belong. But the constitutional amend- 
ment of which-we have spoken would greatly 
limit the opportunities for obstruction. Fili- 
bustering can only be used successfully at 
the end of the “‘short session,’’ which must 
expire at noon on March 4. By the pro- 
posed amendment the President would be 
inaugurated in January, and both sessions 
of Congress would assemble in the same 
month. The second session might last there- 
fore a full year instead of the three months 
to which it is now limited, and the most per- 
sistent filibuster would find his endurance 
taxed beyond the limit of his strength. The 
amendment is a thoroughly sensible one. It 
has already had favorable action in the 
Senate, and if it should come to a vote in 
the House we believe it would pass there 
also. We hope to live to see it adopted. 


“THE DOCTOR” 


OW and then an artist paints a picture 
so full of tender feeling, so accurate in 
touching the keys of deep emotion, so broad 
in its appeal to experience, that the whole 
world takes it to its heart. Such a picture is 
“The Doctor,” painted thirty-five years 
ago by Sir Luke Fildes, who has just died 
at the age of eighty-three. 

The picture is familiar, through repro- 
ductions, to thousands and hundreds of 
thousands who never saw the original. A 
grave-faced doctor, his chin resting on his 
hand, and his elbow on his knee, sits watch- 
ing a sick child that lies on a tumbled cot. 
At the head of the cot sits the mother, her 
head bowed upon her arms, and beside her 
stands the father, one hand resting on his 
wife’s shoulder. The dress of the parents and 
the furnishings of the room are of the sim- 
plest and poorest. 

The story that the picture tells is as old as 
human experience—the shadow that settles 
upon a household when the life of a child 
hangs in the balance, the struggle of hope 
against fear, the mutually sustaining love 
of husband and wife, the mute comfort of a 
friendly hand, the responsibility and benef- 
icence of medical skill. 

No wonder that visitors turn away with 
tears in their eyes! There are feelings that 
are apart from time and locality and above 
race, creed and social circumstance. 

Why are there so few pictures like ‘The 
Doctor”? No American has ever painted one 
that approaches it in breadth of appeal. Its 
nearest counterpart might perhaps be con- 
sidered to be Hovenden’s “Breaking Home 
Ties’’—the picture of the family gathered 
to say good-bye to the oldest son, who is 
going out to make his own way in the world. 
That, too, is a common experience, and a 
trying one, but it is not universal nor 
always tragic. 

The tendencies of modern art are all away 
from such paintings as ‘‘The Doctor.’’ We 
must have technical brilliance and smartness 
now, and emotion or the attempt to tell a 
story is decidedly poor form. A dead fish 
and a turnip, or a Shanghai rooster in a 
corner of the barnyard, is sufficient motif if 
the artist is great enough! Well, may be. 
But now and then a man comes along who 
knows the difference between sentiment and 
mawkishness, and is big enough to say what 
he feels. Then the generations take a 
“Christmas Carol” to their hearts or turn 
with moist eyes from a picture like “The 
Doctor.” 


FASHIONS IN PUZZLES 


Ate Americans, in spite of the inroads of 
jazz and the relaxation of manners, a 
more serious-minded people than they used 
to be? We are led to ask this question by a 
consideration of the kind of fads that have 
of late years swept the nation from coast 
to coast. A good many of the older readers 
of The Youth’s Companion can remember 
the days when tiddledywinks, the fifteen 
puzzle and pigs in clover were epidemic. Not 
only the young and frivolous but sober and 
settled citizens submitted to the infection. 
Families gathered about the sitting-room 
table to snap absurd little circles of celluloid 
into a cup three inches high; persons of 
standing in the community were to be seen 
solemnly poking little numbered cubes 
about a box in the effort to get them into 
the proper order,.or tipping a circular con- 
tainer back and forth with desperate 
concentration in the hope of herding a 
handful of slippery marbles into the com- 
partment in the center. 


But such childish sport no longer enter- 
tains us. When we go crazy today it is over 
cross-word puzzles, or, as is now to 
observed, over sets of questionnaires. Hav- 
ing worn our dictionaries into sheaves of 
dog-eared pages, quite out of their binding, 
we are now threatening our encyclopedias 
and books of reference with a similar fate. 
We are—or we think we are—expanding 
our minds, extending our education, be- 
coming curiously learned. Time was when 
only naturalists knew the name of the three- 
toed sloth of South America, but now every 
little office-girl can tell you that it is the ai. 
What we shall all know about geography 
and history and the authorship of poetical 
quotations when the craze for question- 
naires has at last run its course, we dare not 
predict. Mr. Edison was ahead of his time 
when he resorted to a general igformation 
quiz to test the ability of applicants for a 
job. But we have caught up with him, The 

est seller outside the field of fiction is a 
book of ingenious questionnaires; no daily 
newspaper leaves the press without its 
column of scrambled interrogatories—too 
often, alas, incorrectly answered by the 
editor himself! 

Well, we might employ our time to less 
advantage certainly; though we are skep- 
tical about the ‘educational’ value of such 
entertainment. As tests of general infor- 
mation already acquired the questionnaires 
serve their purpose, but one must play the 
game very seriously indeed to retain in his 
mind those unrelated scraps of fact and 
fable which he finds in the lists of answers, 
and he must be exceedingly ingenious to 
make these bits of information fit into the 
already well defined structure of his intelli- 
gence. But we shall amuse ourselves in this 
intellectual sport till we begin to find it 
boresome, and how proud we shall feel when 
we can conscientiously score ourselves 96 
per cent—or even 90! Quite as proud as 
our fathers felt when, by a singular feat of 
muscular codrdination, they snapped a 
wink “into the cup,” or rolled the last 
elusive ‘‘pig’’ into his bed of clover! 





A Weekly Summary of Current Events 


JAPAN SHAKEN AGAIN 


JAPAN, the land of earthquakes, has been 
visited by another of these catastrophes. 
This time the earthquake area included the 
populous cities of Kobe and Osaka, on the 
shores of the famous “‘inland sea.”’ The loss 
both of property and of life was considerable. 
The most reliable reports are that about 
2200 persons were killed. 


AFFAIRS IN NICARAGUA 


MATTERS seem moving to a peaceful 
settlement in Nicaragua. A neutral 
commission of Nicaraguan citizens, accom- 
panied by American officers, has visited the 
Liberal army and found the leaders ready to 
accept the good offices of the United States 
in composing the internal difficulties of the 
country, though they explained that only 
Mr. Sacasa, the Liberal claimant of the 
Presidency, could undertake any negotia- 
tions. It is understood that our government 
would propose the retirement of both Diaz 
and Sacasa and the choice by both parties 
of a temporary President and an election 
next year, the impartiality of which shall be 
uaranteed by the supervision of the United 
tates. 


THE COURT ON PRIMARY LAWS 


BY a recent decision the Supreme Court 
has declared unconstitutional and void 
a law passed by the Texas legislature forbid- 
ding negroes to vote in the primaries of the 
Democratic party. The decision was unani- 
mous. Those Senators who are interested in 
the question of Congressional jurisdiction 
over primary elections, which the investiga- 
tion into the recent primaries in Pennsyl- 
vania and Illinois has raised, believe that 
the decision is important as affirming the 
right of the Federal authorities to take cog- 
nizance of what goes on in primary elections 
- well as in the actual elections that follow 
them. 


A NEW BRITISH EMBASSY 
REAT BRITAIN is to erect a splendid 


new embassy at Washington; it is re- 
ported that it will cost a million dollars. The 


architect is Sir Edwin Lutyens, who designed 
the remarkable circular government ‘build- 
ing at Delhi, the new capital of British India. 


THE “WAR RAY” 


ie is said that the British government has 
the secret of an invisible searchlight ray, 
which will make it impossible for an enemy 
to carry on military operations at night un- 
observed, though its source cannot success- 
fully be traced. Mr. L. Baird is the 
discoverer of the ray; he is the man who in- 
vented the televisor, by which pictures can 
be broadcast on radio waves. The descrip- 
tion of his ray sounds something like that of 
the ultra-violet rays we spoke of in a recent 
editorial, but it is understood that the Baird 
ray is at the other end of the spectrum; that 
it is infra-red instead of ultra-violet. In that 
case it is invisible, not because its vibrations 
are too rapid to be perceived as light, but 
because they are too slow. 


THE SUN AND THE EARTH 


ROF. T. C. CHAMBERLIN, the ven- 

erable geologist and astronomer, declares 
that a life-time of study has convinced him 
that the nebular hypothesis of Laplace, 
long accepted by scientific men as the 
probable explanation of the birth of our solar 
system, is not the true one. He supports 
the ap pee hypothesis, according to 
which the earth and the other planets are 
not the result of the consolidation of dif- 
ferent parts of a whirling nebula, but were 
actually projected from the sun, when an- 
other great star approached sufficiently 
near to tear portions of the sun's substance 
away, by the force of its gravitational at- 
traction. According to this theory the earth 
was never really gaseous in character, but 
was always more or less solid and grew to 
its present size by the gradual accretion of 
numbers of the solar fragments, dislodged 
by the attraction of the passing star. 


A GOLD STRIKE IN NEVADA 


Two boys, each nineteen years old, named 
Frank Horton and James Traynor, have 
discovered a new and apparently very rich 
gold field, not far from Tonopah, Nevada. 
It is said that the ore which the boys brought 
into Tonopah assays for $78,000 a ton. 
Hundreds of gold seekers have hurried to 
the region, and the tent city that has sprung 
up has been named Weepah. 


THE CHINESE AND RUSSIANS 


[t appears that the Chinese are beginning 
to be restive under the attempts of Rus- 
sian emissaries to control the course of 
events in China. The report is that dissen- 
sion has arisen among the leaders of the 
southern republic over the activities of 
Borodin and other Russian agents at Can- 
ton, and that Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, the 
commander of the Cantonese army, has de- 
clared against the attempt of Borodin to 
direct the revolutionary movement in China 
toward Bolshevism. Meanwhile Mme Boro- 
din, who was a passenger on a Russian ship 
which was seized by one of the northern 
generals when it put in at a port in Shan- 
tung, is a prisoner in the hands of this gen- 
eral, Chang Tsung-chang, who is said to have 
executed as spies some of the Russians who 
were taken at the same time. 


MISCELLANY 


THE THREE MAKERS OF A NEW 
TESTAMENT BOOK 


The Companion’s Religious Article 

iy you will open your New Testament to 

the epistle that was written by Tertius, 
you will find at the sixteenth chapter and 
twenty-second verse these words: “I, Tertius, 
who wrote this epistle, salute you in the 
Lord.” . 

Possibly you did not remember that 
Tertius was the writer of a book of the Bible. 

It appears to have come about in this 
fashion: Paul was at Corinth, or in that 
vicinity. A good woman named Pheebe, who 
had been his helpful hostess, was about to 
visit Rome and desired a letter of introduc- 
tion from him. He wrote it, commending 
unto them Phoebe, who had been a helper of 
many others as of himself, and asked the 
Christians in Rome to give her whatever 
help she needed about her business. But she 
was afraid they would ask her questions 
about Paul's theology, and so she asked him 
to expand his letter with a little outline of 
his teaching. Paul said he would cheerfully 
do so if he had a good stenographer, and 
Phcebe found Tertius. 

Perhaps Tertius was paid for his work: he 
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deserved to be. But he wanted the Christians 
in Rome to know that the man who wrote 
that long and difficult composition at Paul’s 
impetuous dictation was not impelled to his 
task wholly by money. This one verse is not 
St. Paul’s—it is Tertius’s very own. 

Phoebe took this letter to Rome. Doubt- 
less she was seasick on the way, but she de- 
livered it faithfully, or we should not now 
have it. 

John Calvin, John Wesley, Martin Luther, 
popes and prelates and scholars, have paid 
high honor to the letter which Tertius wrote 
and Phoebe carried to Rome. It is one of the 
masterpieces of literature. Phoebe could not 
have composed it, neither could Tertius; but | 
it required them as certainly as St. Paul to | 
give to us the greatest of New Testament | 
letters, the epistle of St. Paul tothe Romans. | 





Historic Calendar 





Sago 
Drawn by L. F. Grant 


April 6, 1909, Peary discovers the Pole 


Fe eye the shifting Arctic ice he sped 
In constant peril, hungry, cold and weary; 
With faithful Matthew Henson, dogs and sled 
He reached the Pole, our brave Commander 
Peary. 





ARTHUR GUITERMAN 





THE AIR BATH 
The Companion’s Medical Article 


T= air bath is employed as a tonic to the 
skin, helping it to perform its important 
functions; as a tonic to the circulation, by 
its action upon the minute blood vessels 
ramifying everywhere through the skin and 
the immediately underlying tissues; and as 
a tonic to the general system, increasing its 
power of resistance against disease. 

The functions of the skin are manifold. 
First and foremost, it is a protecting en- 
velope, averting the evil consequences to 
the muscles of blows and undue pressure, 
preventing the absorption of poisons and 
disease-producing bacteria, and retarding 
the penetration of external heat or cold to 
the interior organs. It is concerned also in 
maintaining the normal temperature of the 
body through its heat-regulating action. 
When the atmosphere is very hot the 
capillary blood vessels in the skin dilate, 
and the blood in them is cooled by the) 
evaporation of the increased perspiration. | 
This explains why the body can endure a 
high degree of dry heat with less suffering 
and less danger of heat stroke than the same 
or even a lower atmospheric temperature 
combined with humidity, the rapid evap- 
oration of sweat in the former state keeping 
the surface comparatively cool. 

Another important function of the skin 





isthe respiration or the absorption of oxygen 
and the giving out of carbonic oxide—in 
other words performing the office of a sup- 
plementary lung. 
_ Unfortunately, custom does not permit | 
civilized man to expose much of the skin 
to the air, and therefore regular air baths | 
are important to health. They should be| 
taken systematically by well people. This | 
is done by stripping in a cold room with the | 
windows open and a through draft if pos- | 
sible, and you should keep it up as long as | 
possible without becoming chilled. The time 
will be short at first, but it can be increased 
to five or ten minutes, especially if vigorous | 
exercises are taken at the same time. It is | 
well to start them in summer and gradually | 
accustom the skin to lower temperatures. | 
The cold-air bath can be continued much | 
later in life than the cold-water bath, as it | 
causes more stimulation and better reaction. | 
he cold-air bath is a valuable adjunct in | 
the treatment of rickets and of tuberculosis. | 
It should be of short duration and be re- | 
peated several times a day. In rickets these | 
aths, combined with the administration of | 
cod-liver oil, are sometimes speedily cura- 
tive. In tuberculosis also, especially of the 
Ones and joints in young children, they | 
have been found to be of great benefit. 
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FOR TITLES TO THIS 
BLACK JACK PICTURE 
8 cash prizes will be paid as follows: 
Ist Prize... ceccccccccess $500 
Jad Prine ..cccccrecccccss 290 
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Here’s fun for every member of the family. 
This picture needs a title. Perhaps chewing 
Black Jack and enjoying its good old licorice 








flavor, although not a condition of this contest, 
will help you to find the winning title that fully 
expresses the story this picture tells. Every- 
body residing in the United States or Canada 
is eligible except employees of the manufac- 
turers of Black Jack Chewing Gum. 


RULES 


1: Each entry must contain a title suggestion 
in 10 words or less and the name and address 
of the sender. 2: Contestants may submit as 
many answers as they wish. In sending in sug- 
gested titles white paper or the reverse side of 
Black Jack wrappers may be used. 3: All en- 
tries forthis contest must be sent to ‘Black Jack 
Titles’’, Dept. 6, American Chicle Company, 





Long Island City, New York, and must be in 
before midnight May 25th, 1927. Winners to 
be announced as soon thereafter as possible. 
4: Each entry must be sent first class mail, post- 
age prepaid. 5: Originality of thought, clever- 
ness of idea, and clearness of expression and 
neatness will count. 6: The judges will be a 
committee appointed by the makers of Black 
Jack and their decision will be final. If there 
are ties, each tying contestant will be awarded 
the prize tied for. 


Study the picture. Think of Black Jack’s deli- 
cious licorice flavor. Then send in your title or 
titles on plain white paper the size of a Black Jack 
wrapper (2%x3) or on a Black Jack wrapper. 
Contest closes at midnight, May 25th, 1927. 








8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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across the lake! 


camp. 


“cr 


What fun it is to come back over the dusty 
road from a long hike and see camp — home — 
It doesn’t take long to jump 
into the waiting canoes and shove off, back to 
Into bathing suits and into the water, 
just as the late afternoon sun throws long red 
lights across the lake. 
young and go to camp! 


And then dinner! 
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To be 
There’s nothing like it! 


ATLANTIC PUBLICATIONS EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 








We will be very glad to 
help you find the right 
camp, if you will tell us 
your age, the location you 
prefer, and the tuition you 
would like to pay. 

Let us help you have the 
best summer of your life! 








200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Garden Seat. 
Plan-only 10¢ 


S your garden merely a 

growing place for grass, 
trees, flowers or vegetables? 
Does it offer you an invit- 
ing place to rest? It is so 
easy to make a garden seat 
that no garden should be with- 
out one. Stanley Plan No. 
21-B shows you how. 


Send today 


Working with tools gives you more 
to show for the time spent than any 
other hobby you can think of. 
Stanley Plans will help you to make 
many useful things. 


Of course you need good tools to 
do your best work. Most carpenters 
use Stanley Tools. Practically every 
manual training class uses them, too. 
Your hardware dealer sells Stanley 
Tools both separately and in sets. 
Stanley sets sell from $5 to $95. 


Your hardware dealer has Plan 
No. 21-B as well as other Stanley 
Plans for making useful articles, or 
he can get them for you. The plans 
cost only 10c each. Ask him also for 
Catalog No. 34-B which shows the 
most complete line of woodworking 
tools on the market. It is free. If he 
cannot supply you write to The 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


Stanley Plans 
1 Book rack 


oO 
Buy separately or 5 Table visits 


in assortments O 6 Toy auto 





O 9 Bird house 
' oO ‘nM Book stand 
O 15 Cedar chest 


O 18 Model sail 
boat 


0 19 Combination 
sail- and row- 
boat 

0 S71 Tool chest 

0 $72 Work bench 


There are 15 other plans. Ask for list. 


The best tools are the cheapest to 
use. Ask your hardware dealer. 


STANLEY 
TOOLS 




















To secure this Mem- 

bership Button, the 

first step is to use the 
coupon below 





zist Weekly $5 Award 


Extract from the By-laws of the Y. C. Lab: “The 
Director is empowered to make a Cash Award of 
$5.00 weekly to the Member or Associate Member 
submitting a project of unusual merit. Such an 
award raises an Associate Memb: icall 


the grade of full Member.” 


~ these days of keen interest in small, trim 
model boat construction, when everyone is 
working at beautifully varnished replicas of 
Baby Gar IV, rigging Spanish galleons or paint- 
ing outlandish colors on Viking ships, it is un- 
usually refreshing to come upon something so 
different in the way of naval architecture and 
marine engineering as the project illustrated 
below. It is like no craft which ever before, to 
our knowledge, sailed upon the Seven Seas or 
any of their tributaries. Its nearest resemblance 
is to the Ark, and the illustration gives admi- 
rable indication of its spaciousness and general 
excellence. 

Member Guy H. Harnish (10) of Graywood, 
N. S., the designer, has supplied us with a care- 
ful report of his construction methods. He 
starts off his account with an admirable state- 
ment of position. ‘‘I hope to be of some use to 
you as well as get help.” It is this mutual give- 
and-take which is making the Lab the force in 
boys’ affairs which it now is, and Member 
Harnish is gracious and farsighted to put it 
into words. 








Here is his technical comment: 

“This raft was made near an old mill where 
it was easy to pick up waste wood. The foun- 
dation is made of five logs, rough and crooked, 
between 14 and 16 ft. long, fastened together 
by nailing a piece of inch boarding at each end. 
The front or bow is made of two 2 by 6 planks, 
6 ft. long, brought together and spiked to form 
a point. The frame of the housing is 5 by 7 ft., 
made of inch boards nailed to the logs in the 
centre of the raft. The ridge pole is a 2 by 3 
timber, 7 ft. long. The corner pieces are 2 by 
4’s, 6 ft. long. These are nailed to the frame of 
the housing. The sides and ends are covered 
with slabs with a window, or hole left for a 
window, in front. There is a door 1} by 3 ft. in 
the rear end. The railing is made of six pieces of 
2 by 3’s, 3 ft. long, nailed to the corner and sides 
of the raft. The edgings are nailed to these. I 
did not make this raft alone, as we have so 
much fun with it that I thought other boys 
would like to help build it.” 


Send Your Coupon Now! 


O you remember our prediction that on or 
slightly before March 3 the Lab would 
have Ten Thousand applications for member- 
ship? This came true with scientific accuracy. 
The Ten Thousandth coupon was received on 
February 28° and was sent in by Applicant 
C. Beemer Spry of Beach Lake, Pa..With 
almost equal exactness we can predict that the 
Twenty Thousandth coupon will be received 
by July 4, 1927, Evenas you read these words you 
may count upon it that applications will be 
almost 12,000 in number. Where is your own? 
The coupon below will bring you full details of 
the financial and scientific benefits of member- 
ship in this great Society of young scientists 
and engineers. 


ELECTION COUPON 


The Director, Y. C. Lab 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Iam a boy .. . years of age, and am inter- 
ested in creative and constructive work. 


Send me full particulars of the Y. C. Lab, and 


an Election Blank upon which I may submit 
my name for Associate Membership. 


PG 6 ss Sens vsvekawasikekwes eee 
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THE T.C LAG 


The National Society for Ingenious ‘Bays 


This seal on manu- 

factured products 

certifies tests made by 
the Y. C. Lab 


The Care of Tools Is All-Important 


By COUNCILOR ARTHUR L. TOWNSEND, S.B., S.A.E. 


Instructor in Mechanical Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


“e~ crane = ——_ 
Y. C. Lab Member Boughtwood sharpening 
plane blade on an oil stone 


Toots which are worth having and using 
should be given a reasonable amount of 
care and attention. This applies not only to 
wood-working and metal-working tools, but 
also to those used in the arts and crafts, such 
as leather and metal embossing, willow and 
cane work, and allied occupations. Neither 
should the humblest tools of the home 
kitchen be neglected. 

The chief enemies of tools are rust and 
dullness. All kinds of tools are legitimate 
subjects for rust, and all cutting tools, for 
dullness. No elaborate precautions are 
necessary to combat these two foes of tools. 
All that is required is a little care.and fore- 
thought in the storing and use of the imple- 
ments. Continued attention to these two 
details will in time make them habits. 

Rust, as is generally known, is the oxida- 
tion or “‘slow-burning”’ of iron or steel by the 
oxygen in the air or in water. The compound 
formed is an oxide of iron, reddish brown in 
color, and commonly called, rust. On rough 
and unfinished surfaces this rusting gen- 
erally does no harm, unless allowed to con- 
tinue for a great length of time. In this latter 
condition complete destruction of the part 
often results. Rust-spotted surfaces are 
always unsightly, and, for no other reason 
than this, rusting should be prevented. 
Finished or polished surfaces generally rust 
more rapidly than do rough or unfinished 
ones. This is due to the lack of the protective 
coating or “metal skin’ found on rough 
parts. Then, too, rusting is more easily de- 
tected on bright surfaces. Finished surfaces 
are so made for three reasons: to give a 
pleasing appearance, to join or fit some other 
surface, and to form a cutting edge. For 
these three good reasons the prevention of 
rust is vital. 

Rust may be prevented on rough or un- 
finished surfaces by the use of paint. A 
thoroughly-cleaned and well-painted metal 
surface will resist rusting action a long time. 
If the paint is chipped off from continued 
use, ‘touching up” the spots will prevent 





Y. C. Lab Member Sawyer wipes chisel with oily 
rag after use 


rust at the exposed places. A fresh coat of 
paint always looks better than streaks of 
rust. 

Machined or polished surfaces require 
different treatment. When finished solely 
for looks, they may be semi-permanently 
protected by the use of transparent meta! 
lacquers, if a nice job is desired. However, 
the more usual way (and this applies to al! 
types of finished or machined surfaces) is tu 
keep them covered with a film of light oil— 
not enough to make the part slippery, but 
just enough to insure that the greasy film 
covers the entire surface. 

When tools and machines are to be laid 
aside or stored for some time, all surfaces 
should be wiped with a well-oiled cloth. 
Still better, the surfaces should be painted 
with a brush dipped in a light grease or in 
vaseline. For temporary storage it is quite 
satisfactory to wipe the surfaces lightly with 
a cloth soaked in a thin oil, such as Three-in- 
One, Gulfoil, etc. In fact, even after using, it 
is better that all tools be so wiped before 
putting them away in the chest or on the 
bench. Tools which are used in cellars, 
damp sheds and similar places should be 
given special attention. 

Dullness of tools:causes more poor work 
and more frequent discouragement than 
any other fault. A well-sharpened tool of 
poor design or material is much more de- 
sirable at the moment of use than is a dull 





Refacing hammer head on grinding wheel of 
Experimental Lab, Wollaston 


tool of excellent construction. Saws should 
be kept sharp by judicious filing, and kept 
at the proper set; sharp-edged tools, such as 
chisels, planer knives, carving tools, common 
knives, hatchets and axes, should be kept in 
condition by frequent use of oil stones, and 
if necessary by grinding and then dressing on 
a stone; augers and bits should be kept 
sharp by filing and stone dressing; drills 
should be kept sharp by grinding; kitchen 
cutlery should be kept in condition by 
frequent “touching up” on the common 
type of steel or sharpening tool of manu- 
factured abrasive. Lastly, but the most im- 
portant, cutting tools should not be used on 
materials for which they are not designed. 

Files are given more rough use than is 
generally accorded other tools. Misuse 
shortens the life of a file and produces poor 
work, There are one or two conditions re- 
garding the use of files which should be 
carefully observed. New files should be used 
only on iron and steel. After they become 
dull from use on these materials they may 
be used on the softer metals such as brass, 
bronze, etc. If new files are first used on the 
soft metals, they lose their fine sharp edges 
and will not work well on iron or steel. The 
coarser grades should be used as much as 
possible. The finer files are only for smooth- 
ing up or finishing, not for removing stock. 
Oil on files slows down the cutting and helps 
to clog the teeth. It may be removed by first 
rubbing the file on chalk and then brushing 
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Pocket Gen 


“He’s my buddy!” 


OU wanta watch 

that keeps good 
time. Pocket Ben is 
that kind. 

He’s a member 
of the famous West- 
clox family — Big 
Ben and Baby Ben 
are his brothers. 

Men as well as 
boys carry Pocket 
Ben. Make him a 
buddy of yours. 

Sold everywhere 
—$1.50. With lumi- 
nous night-dial 
$2.25. 


WESTERN CLOCK 
COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 








THE Y. C. LAB 
(Continued from page 244) 
out with a brush or a “file card.” Always 
keep files clean. 

The heavier tools, such as hammers, axes, 
cold chisels, etc., require some attention. 
Hammer and axe heads should be kept in 
shape by grinding or stoning. In this way 
they may be made to strike truer and will 
not slip off the object. The heads of cold 
chisels should be kept true by grinding. 
| This removes the burrs formed by ‘‘mush- 
rooming’? and eliminates the possibility 
that the frayed edges will break off and fly 
around. This has been the cause of many 
serious accidents to eyes. Dull cold chisels 
are of little use; keep them sharp by frequent 
grinding. 

Many other specific tools might be men- 
tioned, but they all would be subject to 
some of the recommendations suggested for 
the tools described. In short, it may be said, 
whatever the work: ‘‘Give the tool a square 
deal.” 








Special Award 


Extract from By-laws of the Y. C. Lab: “At the 
option of the Director, one or more Special Cash 
Awards, not exceeding $2.00, may be granted every 
week to Members or Associate Members submitting 
deserving projects or suggestions. Such an award 
raises an Associate Member automatically to the 
grade of full Member.” 





| Member Kirkton 





AYS Member Richard Kirkton of Canon 
City, Colo., with admirable rapidity, “I 
made this bicycle about a year ago, taking two 
bushel-basket tops for the wheels, then some 
slats to make the frame, and two bolts for the 
axles. At that time I was eight years old.” 
Not many Lab members have done so well 
as Member Kirkton at such an early age. You 
will see Member Kirkton pictured above with 
the altogether fascinating means of locomotion 
which he has devised. In relationship to the 
professional product this one looks a little 
bit like Robert Fulton’s first steamboat as 
contrasted with the Leviathan, but the con- 
struction is sound, the idea ingenious; and 
is offered the sincerest 
congratulations of the Lab for his enterprise. 
Here is a promising Member from whom, in the 
ten years of Lab membership that still remain 
to him, we expect to hear often. 


Proceedings 


Extract from the By-laws of the Y. C. Lab: 
“There shall be published regularly in The Youth’s 
Companion the current proceedings of the Y. C. 
Experimental Lab at Wollaston, Mass.” 

FEB. 9: Finished the tripod. It has a lot of 
fussy little fittings, but it works, looks as well 
as the professional sort—and costs very little 
to make. 

FEB. 10: We have a 15-lb. lump of clay, and 

we are going in for pottery work. Today we 
built a square fern holder, a round vase, a tile 
and a large bowl. These are not all finished, by 
any means. But they look like something even 
in gray clay. We'll pick out the best of the lot 
and have them fired. 
FEB. 11: The day is going fast. We have made 
several tiles, vases and dishes. Now to see what 
we can do about beautifying them. We began, 
also, the construction of a small potter’s wheel. 
We hope this will enable us to turn out some 
small things. The hand method—coiling, they 
call it—has its good points, too. Things built 
this way seem a little crude, perhaps, but they 
sometimes have quite a bit of character. 

FEB. 12: Finished up the big chunk of clay; 
it is now in jars, pots, vases and tiles. Made a 
small-size potter’s wheel from Meccano parts. 
It works fairly well on small objects like bean 
pots and vases. Took a lot of pictures. 

FEB. 14: Made a sconce from tin. These are 
not hard to do and make very attractive or- 
naments. 


FEB. 16: Painted the sconce with yellow 


lacquer. Made a paper cutter out of thin maple. 
Also cleaned house. Every so often we have to 





Y2s" | 


clean out the odds and ends that accumulate 
or we'd be swamped. 
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=e that same speedy fas- 

tener, right on a sport shoe. 
Off or on in “nothing flat’—no 
laces to come untied—no bows 
to tie. And you get all the sure 
footed speed out of this new 
model Goodrich Zipp that you 


always liked in canvas footwear. 
Look to the Goodrich dealer every 
time for the newest ideas in foot- 
wear. And get this point—he’s the 
only man who sells the “Fleet” — 
because nobody but Goodrich can 
put on that Hookless Fastener. 
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Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Inc. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Gentlemen: 


I have found that in using the Louisville 
Slugger Bat, to whioh I attribute most of 
my succes. as a hitter, that it offers 
everything a player desires in a satisfact- 
ory bat. 








Bvery player should have a well-made bat 
that he can devend upon and I am glad to 
recommend the Louisville Slugger to anyone. 
My records were made with 














it. 


Sincerely 





y 





ornsby Says: Get 
Bat YouCanDepend oh’ 


Ra HORNSBY uses the Louisville Slugger 
Bat and recommends to young players that 
they likewise use it. Suppose you played with 
Hornsby? Wouldn’t you trust this great young 
leader who was batting champion of the National League 
for six successive years, to give the right advice on bats? 
The exact Louisville Slugger model used by Hornsby 
issold by your localdealer. Soideal is its shape, weight 
and balance that it is one of the most popular Louisville 
Sluggers of all. Try it. Watch the old batting average 
take ajump! Youcan identify the genuine Hornsby bat, 
and other “‘Autograph”’models by the player’s facsimile 
signature burnt inthe barrelend, and by the Louisville 
Slugger oval trademark. Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 
Incorporated, 450 Finzer Street, Louisville, Ky. 
Free! “Famous Sluggers of 1926” 
Fascinating new baseball book, just 

off the press. New pictures of your 
favorite stars and team. 32 pages, 
large size. Your copy is waiting. 
Write today. It’s FREE. 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGERBATS 


Rogers Hornsby. 
Managerandsec- 
ond baseman, 


ger bats exclu- 
sively. 
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To the Boys of 
AMERICA 


The New York ‘‘San’’? Writes an 


BSERVERS ... have reported 
that ... schoolboys are indif- 
ferent to the condition of their shoes,” 
says the Editor of The Sun. He sug- 
gests a campaign to correct this con- 
dition, going on to say “In two minutes 
any boy worth beans can put on a 

shine he can see his face in.” 
Give a thought to your shoes, boys 
— don’t have your home-town paper 
writing editorials like that about you! 
Remember, you must keep your 
shoes polished if you want to be neat; 
and habits of neatnessstarted in youth 
will help you to get on in the world. 
Two minutes a dayis not too much 

to spend on a shine! 


Editorial about You! 











Every morning —Rise and Shine with 


Zink = 


The HOME Shoe Polishes 


“aN MGC av an Dealers 








“Iam a great advocate of the Har- 


monica,” says Lieut. Commander 
John Philip Sousa, famous band- 


master, “and especially endorse the 
Harmonica bands which are winning 
sweeping popularity. Thisinstrument 
is a foundation for a musical career; 
and many boys and girls whoare now 
learning music on the harmonica 
will step into the great symphony 
orchestras and bands of our country 
some day.” 


You can learn to play a Hohner Harmon- 
ica with the aid of the Free Instruction 
Book. Get a Hohner “Marine Band” today 
and ask for the free book. If your dealer is 
out of copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 
153, ong East 16th Street, New York City. 





Every boy should have a relia- 
ble Taylor Compass to take on 
hikes, hunts and fishing trips. 


Send for free compass booklet. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NYY. 


There's a Tycos or Taylor Thermometer for Every Purpose 











> Be a drummer! 


Trap Drumming made easy in ashort 
e. Our —~ eg ae 


uine — wig 
then ~——— 


your nano — Md 

Go to rest dealer or 
write ts fall details. LUDWIG & 
LUDWIG, 1611 N. Lincoln $t., Chicage 











BOYS-GIRLS Make big money selling our 
famous confections. No 
money needed to start. Wetrust you. Send your 
name and address today. 
GEM NOVELTY Co. 
Saint Joseph, Missouri 


DEPT. 15 




















Cultivate the habit of reading advertisements. 


About everything you eat, wear or use is adver- 


| 
STHM THE HAYES METHOD | | They are a vital part of most publications today. 
A A relieves and cures to stay | 
corel. Weine tor gusticn | tised. Our advertisers will be pleased to know 


lars and proofs to P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., 
Buffalo, N. Y., asking for Bulletin Y-272. Free. 





that you sawtheirad. in The Youth’s Companion. 
Please mention it. 
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MISCELLANY 
WHAT IS YOUR SCORE? 


N° more interesting fad has ever spread 
through America than the present 
craze for asking interesting questions. Call 
your friends together and test their all- 
round knowledge by asking the twenty 
questions that follow. Grade each person 
by his percentage of correct answers. These 
questions will be rather easy for Companion 
readers, as all have been answered in our 
columns during the past few months. 


. What ship is called ‘Old Ironsides’’? 

. Who wrote “Little Women’’? 

. What is the longest river in Canada? 

. Who is Raymond Poincaré? 

In what country is the Matterhorn? 

. What part of a horse is the hock? 

. In which state was Abraham Lincoln 

born? 

. Who wrote the Waverley novels? 

. What is the most popular first name for 

boys? 

10. Name one. player on Walter Camp's 
All-Time All-America ga Team. 

11. What is the meaning of Q. E 

12. Who is Vice President of Ag United 
States? 

13. What is a corn borer? 

14, Which are the oldest three colleges in 
the United States? 

15. In what American city did the first 
umbrella appear? 

16. What is a volt? 

17. What is the Gokstad ship? 

18. Who is Prime Minister of England? 

19. Who was Albert Diirer? 

20. For what is the village of Oberammergau 

celebrated? 


Answers to these questions will be found 
on page 251, above ‘“‘The Best Motion 
Pictures.” Another list of twenty questions 
will appear next week. 
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EMERSON HOUGH 


[:: is a high privilege to present this week 
one of the few remaining short stories, 
never before published, by Emerson Hough. 
He was an enormously successful and popu- 
lar author, as you know from the success of 
“The Covered Wagon.” Yet it is not right 
to think of him as a man who merely 
imagined his stories. 

An early interest in sport and adventure 
led him to the Northwest. He wrote articles 
for the outdoor magazines, and handbooks 
for the transcontinental railroads. He al- 
ways wanted to write serious books, but 


could not quickly find leisure for it. The 


years of delay in getting started were, after 


fm | all, the best preparation. Spending a large 


part of his life in the wilderness, often alone, 
he secured experience and information that 
brought him almost immediate success when 
the opportunity came. His stories like ‘Too 
Proud to Run Away”’ were all derived from 
his own observation, supplemented by a 

ssionate interest in the history of the 
Middle West. 

In his own account of his life for “Who's 
Who in America,’’ Emerson Hough records 
that he inspired the act of Congress which 
protects the buffalo in Yellowstone Park. 


FLY-FISHING FOR BIRDS 


ONE summer evening in Maine, writes a 
contributor, I was standing on an old log 
dam, built by lumbermen many penne ago, 
casting down into the pool below for salmon 
or trout, whatever might rise. It was quite 
dusk, so I had light-colored flies on my gut 
leader, and, since I was about in the middle 
of the river, I was able to get out a great deal 
of line, although the trees and underbrush 
came thickly down to both sides of the 
water. 

A number of night-hawks were already 
busy darting about after insects above the 
large pool, but I didn’t pay much attention 
to them. Several times I thought I felt a 
rise, but I could not be sure, since the 
water was full of natural eddies and ripples, 
and I could not see exactly where my trout 
flies were. 

Finally, I was surprised to feel a tug right 
at the full length line of my back-cast, for I 
was sure my flies were not touching the 
water, so that it could not possibly be a fish, 
and there were no over-hanging branches 
anywhere near. On the next cast I was 
amazed to see one of the night-hawks follow 
my trout flies through the air, make a swoop 
upon one and miss it! Closer watching dis- 

(Continued on page 249) 











Why Investors 
THE WORLD OVER 
SELECT 
SMITH BONDS 





HY is it that men and women 

all over the world, in 48 States 
and in 51 countries and territories 
abroad, are as of one mind in their 
choice of SmitH Bonps? 


The reasons can be stated briefly: 
SmitH Bonps give you the essen- 
tials of successful investing—safety 
and ample return—6!4% interest 
with strong first mortgage security, 
and with safeguards that have re- 
sulted in our record of 


No Loss to Any Investor 
in 54 Years 


These essentials are not all. Where- 
ever the mails carry, our Mail 
Service Department, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., enables you to have your 
investments handled by mail with 
the same individual attention and 
cooperation that you would receive 
if you called at one of our offices. 








OR LITTLE 








Another reason: Denominations of 
$1,000, $500 and $100, and Invest- 
ment Savings Plan payments of $10, 
$20, $30 or more a month, place 
644% Smitrn Bonps within easy 
reach of every investor. Regular 
monthly payments earn the full 
rate of bond interest. 


Mail the form below for our book- 
lets—‘‘Fifty-Four Years of Proven 
Safety,” which explains the safe- 
guards that protect every investor 
in our First Mortgage Bonds, and 
“How to Build an Independent 
Income,” which shows how your 
monthly savings will grow at 612%. 


THE F H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
SMITH BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ST, LOUIS 
PITTSBURGH BUFFALO MINNEAPOLIS ALBANY 


Please send me copies of your two booklets as 
advertised in the Youth’s Companion 


Please give me your 
recommendations for investing this sum at 
6%% with safety and assured income. 


It is understood that this request involves no 
obligation on my part. 
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Thingo lO Toth Abad 


E TAKE GREAT PLEASURE in 
introducing to The Youth’s Compan- 
ion family just a very few more of the kind, 
thoughtful, devoted friends who have writ- 
ten us recently to congratulate The Com- 
panion upon its One Hundredth Birthday. 


BETTY AHRENS, Marshalltown, lowa.— 
“T am delighted with the G. Y. C., and I love 
my pin. The Youth’s Companion gets better 
each issue, and I anxiously await its arrival 
each week.” 


EARL O. ANDERSON, South Deerfield, 
N. H.—“I am twenty years old. I think 
everything in The Companion is excellent. 
Mr. Stephens’s stories are fine indeed. I also 
like the Things We Talk About column.” 


MRS. ERNEST J. ANDREWS, Lombard, 
Il.—For nearly fifty years I have read 
The Youth’s Companion. First I subscribed 
to it myself, then in the name of my four 
children successively. Now our last boy 
has gone to your own city to study at the 
M. I. T., and I have been debating whether 
to renew The Companion. Finally I decided 
I could not get along without it, for it is 
certainly one of the finest papers ever 
published.” 


MRS. J. CLIFTON ASHLEY, 
Cushman, Mass.—'‘My father, 
Edward Vallentine, was eighty- 
five years old his last birthday 
and has read The Companion 
for a great many years. He 
waits very patiently each week 
for the paper to come and spends hours at 
a time reading it.”’ 


REV. E. STUART BEST, 
Malden, Mass. (Mr. Best is 
one hundred and two—the 
oldest living Methodist 
preacher. He has served with 
distinction and held many 
important offices in the Meth- 
odist Church.)—‘‘My chil- 
dren always had The Youth's 
Companion and found it beneficial and in- 
structive.” 


ERNEST W. BUTTERFIELD, Commis- 
sioner of Education, Concord, N. H.— 
“When I was a boy in the Calvin Coolidge 
country, we got our mail once a week, if we 
went to church, for church and post office 
were neighbors. We seldom missed church, 
since we got our first reading of The Com- 
panion during the long and hungry ride 
home. Once a skittish horse and a March 
blizzard wrecked the sleigh, and the unread 
Companion disappeared upon the wings of 
the wind. This was clearly a calamity, for 
the panther in one of Coffin’s red-blooded 
stories was just crouching for his spring. 
A family letter to the editor brought a cour- 
teous reply and happily a copy of the lost 
paper, which killed the panther and saved 
the young hunter for new exploits.” 


KATHRYN CARLTON, Minneapolis, 
Minn.—“Helen Palmer, my chum, and I 
are very much interested in the G. Y. C. 
page. Helen’s parents and grandparents 
have taken The Companion since 1875. We 
would like to know how to become members 
and to win the G. Y. C. pin.” 


HON. OLIVER PERRY COSHOW, Su- 
preme Court Building, Salem, Ore.—‘‘The 
Companion is a very valuable publication 
for a family magazine. I wish that it could 
put in the home of every family in this 
country where there are boys and girls.” 


A. B. DEAHL, Deming, Wash.—‘While 
writing, let me add a word of praise to the 
one who edits those good religious articles 
each week. Just a short one, but oh, the good, 
wholesome thoughts expressed! And what 
a help they are to all that read them! Con- 
vey to the editor the hearty thanks of a 
gtay-haired father and mother who have 
read them for many years.” 


CECIL B. DE MILLE, motion-picture 
Producer, Culver City, Calif—‘'The Com- 
panion is probably responsible for my rather 
deep interest in matters photographic. Some 
Sort of a contest in The Youth’s Companion 
formed the reason for the purchase of my 
st camera. That the camera was agood 
One is attested by the fact that at least one 
Picture taken with it is still in existence.” 








PROFESSOR IRVING FISHER, Depart- 
ment of Political Economy, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn.—‘‘After reading your 
issue of December 30, I feel that The 
Youth’s Companion is a very good magazine. 
I — to enjoy it tremendously when I was 
a child.” 


A. A. HAGENAH, president, American 
Association of Engineers, Chicago, Ill.— 
“The recent copies of The Companion which 
I have before me, imply a true appreciation 
of youth and business problems. They 
contain short, diversified articles with an 
endless chain of information, which aid and 
assist a reader in noting health, moral 
requisites, thrift and initiative ideas.” 


J. U. HILTS, Pocatello, Idaho.—I have 
long wanted to write a letter of appreciation 
for the splendid publication you have made 
of The Youth’s Companion. To so high a 
standard has the publication been raised 
that it easily ranks itself among the leading 
magazines of the day.” 


CHARLES V. KIEFER, JR., Ilion, N. Y.— 
“T am a boy who has been taking The 
Youth’s Companion for the last six years, 
and I think that the recent issues have been 
the best ever. I like especially the stories 
by Jonathan Brooks. I like short stories, 
full of pep and activity.” 


FRANK MOODY 
MILLS, Sioux Falls, 
S. D.—“I was ninety- 
six yearsoldon April 4. I 
and my younger brother 
read The Youth’s Com- 
panion nearly ninety 
years ago, and all my 
children read The Com- 
panion until they were 
grown. I congratulate 
The Companion upon 
its long and useful life.” The photograph 
shows Mr. Mills holding his great-grandson, 
Ben Sylvester, Jr. 


KNUTE ROCKNE, football coach, Notre 
Dame University, Ind.—‘I congratulate 
The Youth’s Companion on its Hundredth 
Birthday. As a youngster, I read it and found 
it one of the finest influences I had. I believe 
its worth to the young men of the country 
cannot be estimated.” 






Mr. and Mrs. c. W. Skillman, with their daughters, 
gr Achil 4. an g +. g Achild 





C. W. SKILLMAN, Lockland, Ohio.— 
“For fifty-two years, for more than half of 
my life, I have been a constant friend and 
reader of The Youth’s Companion. I would 
be very lost without it. I like it because it 
is not only so interesting but so instructive, 
and because it keeps me so well informed. 
I love the stories. The advertising, too, is 
gotten up well and is very attractive and 
dependable. It has been a good Companion 
to me, and I want to say that no young man 
or young woman can afford to miss reading 
it. I can truly say that it is good for the 
young, the middle-aged and the old; by 
my own life I have tested its merits and find 
it not wanting!” 


HON. LLOYD THURSTON, U. S. Repre- 
sentative, Osceola, lowa.—‘‘No publication 
issued in America has a greater influence 
for good upon the youth of the country than 
The Youth’s Companion.” 


BYRON L. TROYER, La Fontaine, Ind.— 
“Although I realize that a magazine of your 
circulation cannot be published in order to 
suit any one subscriber's tastes, I find most 
of the stories intensely interesting. My 
favorites are those by James W. Schultz, 
Harford Powel, Jr., and C. A. Stephens. 
The other features I like best are the bio- 
graphical sketches and the Y. C. Lab. 
I am still in high school.” 


When writing to advertisers please 


It’s Great to be 
Out-doors Again! 


“And now that I have my new bike, 
Pll be on deck for everything that’s 
going on. 

“Last summer I was left behind 
many atime because I had no bicycle, 
but no more! 

“I never dreamed what a wonder- 
ful help a fellow gets from the New 
Departure coaster brake. It’s really 
three brakes all in one. No wonder 
it controls your speed on the steepest 
hills—and in every emergency.” 


NEW DEPARTURE MEG. CO., 
Bristol, Conn. 


Eight out of every ten riders 
use New Departure 
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NEW DEPARTURE 


THE BRAKE WITH THE MIGHTY GRIP 
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Here’s a marvelous canoe, fellows—a canoe patterned 
after an actual Indian model. Perfectly balanced— 
a canoe you can trust on most any kind of water. 
And light—say! this “Old Town” is the light-weight | 
champion of the canoe world. 

Priced $58 up. From dealer or factory. 

Free illustrated catalog shows sailing canoes, square 
stern canoes, dinghies, etc. Write today. Oxp Town 
Canoe Co., 1754 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 


YOUNG MAN, BE 
__UP AND DOING! 


Railway Mail Clerks °° i?" 3.4975 o2 3 days off 
Uncie Sam.’’ Common education sufficient. 32-page 
k, describing Government Jobs open to Boys — men 


18 up and sample coaching — FREE. Write today sure. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. J223, Rochester, N. Y. 


BUILD SHIP MODELS! Easy to build 
and sell. Plans and instructions: “Santa 
Maria,” $1.00—Clipper Ship, 80c—both 
for $1.65. Catalog of Sea Things, 6cents. 
Sea Arts Guild, 405-G Eleventh Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Just off the press, showing over 30 items of footwear, 

apparel and other specialties for the fisherman and 

motor camper, including tents and tenting equipment. 
L. L. BEAN 

475 Main Street Freeport, Maine 

















Answer the advertisements on this’ page and 
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Our Members’ Column 
Fashions by G. Y. C. Active Members 


AKING one’s own clothes, or those 

for someone else, is one of the most pop- 

ular enterprises, judging from the questions 

and splendid reports we receive. Can you do 

as well as these Members? Can The G. Y. C. 
help you to learn how? 


$2.00 Publication Prize 

“IT am sending a picture 
of myself in a dress which I 
made over from one of 
mother’s. It is black French 
serge, piped with bright red 
silk, and trimmed with 
fancy red buttons. It is 
\| made on straight lines with 
Fi two pleats on each side of 
the front of the skirt. 

“This dress cost just 69 
cents: 49 cents for piping 
silk, 10 cents for buttons, 
and 10 cents for thread. I 
usually cut all my dresses 
from one pattern which I 
know fits well, and make 
alterations according to the 
way I want my dress. In 
this way I save money on 
patterns and do away with 
trouble in fitting.” 

a“ aiG. Y. C. Active Member, 
Doris Vanderhoef Doris Vanderhoef (18), Wis. 





$2.00 Publication Prize 
y “IT am 
\A) sending you 
a snapshot 
of myself 
and my six- 
year-old 
sister, Essie 





Lois, wear- 

ing the play 

Seah dress I a 

: asmyG.Y. 
Hendrick = antesn 
prise. The dress is blue 
chambray; trimmed with 
white mercerized cotton 


pongee, cut bias. The dress 
is cut “butterfly” and is 
perfectly plain except for 
the belt and patch pockets 
and the white binding. The 
belt fastens with two —_ 
white buttons in front. : s 5 
Thereisaloopof blueoneach sie Lois Hendrick 
side to hold the belt in place. You can see from 
the picture that sister is proud of the pockets! 
“The material for this dress cost 14 cents a 
yard. Thread, buttons and binding cost approxi- 
mately 5 cents. I used 144 yards of material. 
The total cost, therefore, was 26 cents.” 
G. Y. C. Active Member, Jennie Hendrick, 
(17), Fla. 
2.00 Publication Prize 
“One day I decided that I 
should like to have a new blue 
voile dress and make it without 
anyone knowing it. I bought 
three yards of 27-cent voile. 
.The pattern I planned to make 
it by was a plain kimono 
sleeve, with gatherings at the 
sides, and a peach-colored rib- 
bon for a belt. 
- “First I cut out the dress, 
EmmaA. basted the seams and made 
Willard French seams. Then I gath- 
ered the sides and stitched them into place, put 
the bias pieces around the neck and the sleeves, 
and turned up the hem. After adding the finish- 
ing touches, I appeared before the family, and 
they asked all sortsof questionsabout my dress!”’ 
G. Y.C. Active Member, Emma A. Willard, 
(13), Conn. 








Our Keystone Pin of Gold and 
Blue 


Our aim: greater knowledge, skill 

and happiness through enterprises 

which lead to successful achieve- 
ments 





vor 
Return to Hazel Grey / 
—ATheG.Y.C.,8 Arlington St., Boston — 7 


\ Dear Hazel: I should like to know (you may ! 
check one or both): 
....How to become first a Corresponding I 
Member, then an Active Member and finally a ! 
| Contributing Member of the G. Y. C. by my- 
self and how to win the pin and all the advan- | 
| tages of a Member of the G. Y. C. | 
\ OR 
....How to form a Branch Club of the I 
| G. Y. C. with several of my best friends and 
} to win the pin and all the advantages of Cor- 


responding, Active and Contributing Members { 
| for us all. 


] (Please Print Clearly in Pencil) 1 
| My name is......++.. saan stteeeeenene g 
| PGR. .s50s00e% years old. | 
I Address Shine eeeew abs wonwSeSSenbenesees 1 
\ { 








The & UC. 


‘The Girls of The Youth's Companion’’—Join now! 


vr 








A $5.00 
G. 7-c 


Luncheon 
Enterprise 


for 6 Guests 
No. 32 








Five minutes before the party began 


Fe8 a spring “‘shower,”’ a spring birthday, 
a club luncheon or an Easter lunch party, 
the G. Y. C. Workbox recommends this very 
successful achievement. We gave it in honor 
of Helen’s birthday. The guests were Hazel 
Grey, Betty Barret, Letitia Valentine, 
Carola, Lucille and Helen. 

After a chilly February and March the 
choice of jonquil yellow and pansy purple 
made a delightful color scheme to carry out 
in the decorations. But we are getting ahead 
of ourselves—we planned the menu first. 
With but one five-dollar bill, what you can 
have to eat is far more vital than what you 
are going to look at! Here it is: 


Spring Luncheon Menu 
Fruit Baskets 
Mock Lobster Salad Fried Lattice Potatoes 
heese Biscuits 
Fancy Cakes 
Orange and Grapefruit Peel 
Candy 
Coffee 


If you wished to serve one hot course, you could 
substitute a soup for the fruit baskets—which would 
not be so pretty, of course, but might appeal more to 
the taste of some guests. As you know, there are many 
kinds of Campbell’s soups for twelve cents a can, and 
one can, added to a generous can measurement of 
milk or boiling water, and topped off with whipped 
cream, would be ample and delicious to serve. 


Ginger Ice Cream 
Salted Nuts 


Our Food Budget 
ee ee ee ond 
See 5 Cee .29 
OS eee -14 Pimiento.......0+. -10 
EN | Saree me 
1) ae eae -46 2 jars of cream..... .40 
Co) ee, -18 2 cucumbers...... . .40 
ee RE eee .10 





4 grapefruit . . 38 ‘fee... cae oweikes See 





1lemon..... --- 04 Ice-cream salt...... .12 

14 lb. raw peanuts... .13 44 lb. of marshmal- 

Preserved ginger.... .25 lows............. ‘ 
ES ak seshaaetn -14 Total cost of food $4.10 


This expense list does not include the following 
staples already on hand in the G. Y. C. larder: baking 
powder, vinegar, mustard, paprika, salt, pepper, gela- 
tine, flour, cake colorings, Burnett’s vanilla, and a jar 
of our good G. Y. C. Workbox marmalade made at 
Christmas time. 

The girlg planned this menu, keeping in mind things 
that could be done ahead of time, so that there would 
be less rush on the busy day of the luncheon. On the 
day before, they blanched and salted the nuts, made 
the orange-peel candy, baked and frosted the cakes, 
made mayonnaise, prepared the mock lobster and 
sliced the lattice potatoes and put them in cold water. 
With all that accomplished, the tasks that remained 
for the great day itself were not so imposing: making 
the fruit baskets and cheese biscuits, putting the 
salads together, making the ice cream and coffee 
and setting the table. Everything went smoothly 
and without rush. 

Here are recipes for the menu: 


Fruit Baskets 

Cut your grapefruit in exactly even halves and 
scoop out the pulp. Cut around the top of the shell 
of each half one inch down from the top, leaving a 
half-inch uncut on opposite sides. The strips made in 
this way are then brought up and tied together with 
lavender baby ribbon, to make a handle for the cup. A 
fresh pansy anda 


Mock Lobster 

Mix 2 cups of cold haddock with 2 tablespoons of 
finely chopped pimiento. Season with 1 teaspoon of 
salt, 4% teaspoon of paprika, 2 tablespoons of lemon 
juice. Let stand % hour. Add 2 large cucumbers 
peeled and chopped and 1 cup of mayonnaise, to 
which has been added 1 tablespoon of gelatine soaked 
in 2 tablespoons of cold water and dissolved over hot 
water. Pack the mixture in a bread tin and put on the 
ice to chill. 

Salad Dressing 

14 teaspoons of mustard, 1 teaspoon of salt, 2 
teaspoons of powdered sugar, a few grains of cayenne 
pepper, 2 tablespoons of olive oil, 4% cup vinegar 
diluted with cold water to make 4 cup, 2 eggs slightly 

aten. 

Mix the dry ingredients, add egg and oil gradually, 
stirring constantly until thoroughly mixed. Then add 
diluted vinegar, and cook over boiling water until the 
mixture thickens. Strain. Beat with egg beater until 
creamy. Cool. 


Fried Lattice Potatoes 


These potatoes were cut with a special knife made 
for slicing potatoes in this shape, and fried in deep fat. 


Cheese Biscuits 

2 cups of flour, 4 teaspoon of salt, 4 teaspoons of 
baking powder, 3 tablespoons of shortening, 34 cup 
of milk, 1 cup of cut-up American cheese. 

Sift the dry ingredients, cut in the shortening, add 
the milk and the cheese. Cut with a cutter and bake 
in a hot oven. 

Ginger Ice Cream 


Scald one quart of milk and 4 pint of heavy cream 
together. Add 2 eggs, 1 cup of sugar, 114 tablespoons 
of flour, beaten together. Cook for twenty minutes. 
This mixture generally curdles, but in freezing it 
becomes smooth. The mixture should be put in the 
ice-cream freezer and thoroughly chilled by using one- 
third salt to two-thirds ice. When chilled add one cup 
of finely cut-up preserved ginger to the foundation 
mixture and freeze again. Strawberries, raspberries or 
peaches may be used in place of ginger. This recipe 
makes nearly two quarts. 


G. Y. C. Workbox Cakes 

2 eggs, 1 cup of sugar, 1 cup of flour, 1 teaspoon of 
Rumford Baking Powder, 4% cup of hot milk, 1 tea- 
spoon of butter (melted in the milk). 

_ Beat the eggs, add sugar, flour and baking powder 
sifted together, and then hot milk and butter, and 
a teaspoon of Burnett's vanilla. Put the mixture ina 
buttered pan, hit the pan against the table to break 
air bubbles, and your cake will come out smooth and 
velvety. Bake in a ten-inch shallow pan to make a 
low cake. The baking should be done in a moderate 
oven. 

When the cake is partly cooled, it should be cut in 
small diamond-shaped pieces. Half of the pieces were 
cut in the middle, and some G. Y. C. marmalade put 
in for filling. The others were left plain. 

The marmalade-filled cakes were frosted with a 
butter frosting to which yellow coloring had been 
added. The plain cakes were frosted with a butter 
frosting, to which lavender coloring had been added. 
The little cakes were frosted on all sides. 


Butter Frosting 


1% cups of confectioner’s sugar, 2 tablespoons of 
butter, add milk to make of right consistency to 


spread. 
Salted Nuts 


Cover raw shelled peanuts (or almonds) with cold 
water and let stand two hours. The skins can then be 
easily rubbed off. Let dry over night on waxed paper. 
Put in a flat shallow pan and put on lumps of butter 
and sprinkle with olive oil. Bake ina slow oven. The 
pan should be shaken occasionally to keep the nuts 

from burning at 





piece of fern were 
pulled through 
the ribbon bow as 
a finishing touch, 
which made a har- 
monious effect of 
yellow and purple 
in keeping with 
our color scheme. 
At the last minute 
the baskets were 
filled with chilled 
grapefruit pulp, 
to which had been 
added the pulp of 
the three oranges. 
This was gar- 
nished with a 
chopped-up 
marshmallow —a 
few slices of ba- 
nana would also 
have been good. 





Carola and Lucille have things ready in good time 


the bottom. When 
brown take from 
oven and sprinkle 
with salt. 


Orange and 

Grapefruit 

Peel Candy 
Cut skins of 
oranges and 
grapefruit in 
strips with scis- 
sors. Cover with 
water and boil for 
five minutes. 
Turn off water 
and cover again 
with fresh water. 
Let boil five min- 
utes. Turn off 
water and add 
one cup of sugar 
for each cup of 





Artistic Members — 


Attention! 


Dp you see the good news for you on the 
G. Y. C. page 228 last week? No? A 
stamped addressed envelope will bring it 
hurrying back to you by return mail! If 
you can draw or paint at all, don’t missthe 
new G. Y. C. Art Contest, which may be 
your chance to win a prize that will help 
you to achieve a Treasure Chest and your 
Contributing Membership. 


Ha 8 Yo 


8 Arlington Street Boston, Massachusetts 





peel. Add just enough water to keep from burning. 
Let boil until syrup makes a thread from spoon. 
Drain and roll peel in granulated sugar. 


Budget for Decorations 


1 package of lace-paper doilies..........$.05 
Paper table cloth and napkins.......... .30 
er rer rae | 
FOR oi oes ee oe te ee ecwee VIO 
Pe CPOE PONT 55 ice ve cccescn 0 
2 GOPEG GE DERVY WIC ccc ck cisiccescas 

PMN 5 EN ose vie 6 ae oebawicke se osrea ae ee 


When the time came to set the table, we were 
faced with the fact that as yet the Workbox 
house has no dining-room furniture. This prob- 
lem was easily solved, however, by putting our 
new living-room table and the kitchen table to- 
gether. The girls’ mothers lent us silver, china 
and glass—some day we shall have our own! 

The crépe-paper table cloth was decorated 
with gay jonquils—the napkins with pansies. 
For a centerpiece we made a hat box, several 
days before, as an appropriate Easter-month 
decoration. Beside this we placed the orchid 
candles. The place cards—also made ahead of 
time—matched the idea of our centerpiece. 





: aes : 
One of the dainty place favors — and a fruit basket 








To Make the Centerpiece: If you haven't 
already a round hat box in the house, of a con- 
venient size, you can make one by cutting a cir- 
cle of cardboard 10% inches in diameter and 
putting tabs of mending tape around the edge, 
two inches apart, like this: 

A piece of medium- 
weight cardboard, 6 inches 
high and long enough to 
go around the circle (104% 
or 11 inches), was cut and 
pasted by the tabs to the 
bottom. The cardboard 
was joined together with 
mending tape. A circular 
piece for the cover was cut a little larger in 
diameter than the bottom. The edge for this 
was 34 of an inch deep and put on with tabs of 
the mending tape in the same way that the bot- 
tom of the box fastened to the sides. The box 
was covered with the decorative crépe paper to 
match the table cloth, and a double bow of 
plain purple paper was pasted on the cover. 

If you wished, you could use this box like 
one of the favorite ‘‘Jack Horner” surprise 
pies, with a lavender ribbon extending to each 
guest’s place card from within it, to be pulled at 
the end of luncheon. Simple little joke gifts or, 
if you plan bridge or other games afterwards, 
tallies or slips for partners could be attached to 
the ends of the ribbon hidden inside the box. 
Our budget, unfortunately, didn’t allow us to 
buy enough ribbon to do this. 





The Placecards: The tiny paper hats were 
made with orange and purple crépe paper. 
Some were purple trimmed with orange, others 
orange with purple trimming. To make a hat, 
we cut a 64-inch square. This was folded in the 
middle and pasted up one side, making a cylin- 
der with the grain of the paper going up and 
down. It was tied at one end with strong thread 


_ and turned inside out. The crown was made by 


pushing the paper out with the fingers near 
where it was tied. The brim was frilled out and, 
in some of the hats, left plain and turned up on 
one side. The hats were trimmed with paper cut 
in strips made by rolling two colors of crépe 
paper together tight and cutting off pieces 
crossways from the roll, then pasting them on 
one side of each hat, to look like feathers or 
flowers. 

The hat stands were of wire 12 inches long 
and covered with the crépe paper. The wire 
was bent over an inch at the top to hold the 
hat and was coiled in a circle at the bottom to 
make it stand up. The name cards were tied 
with lavender ribbon to each stand. 
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[n an instant— 
silence fell upon 
the guests / 


ECSTATIC greetings — joyous re- 

partee! Then suddenly every voice 
hushed, breaking off in the midst of 
sentences ..... 


Such is the magnetic power of the 
hands of a master upon the keys of a 
piano! 


Whether rising in stirring crescendo, 
throbbing with full, passionate chords, 
or drifting to whisps of lucid sweetness 
that bring quick tears, there is magic 
in such music which no heart can resist. 


The Jesse French & Sons Welte- 
Mignon (Licensee) Reproducing 
Grand brings the masters to your 
home. Think of having Paderewski, 
DePachmann, Gabrilowitsch, Hofmann 
and innumerable others play just for 
you, whenever you want them! 


JESSE FRENCH 
& SONS PIANOS 


are so constructed that every note, every chord, 
does full justice toe the artist. That exquisite 
tone is built right into the piano! Yet, withal, 
Jesse French & Sons Reproducing Pianos are 
moderately priced. Write for our Illustrated 
Booklet. If we have no dealer in your city we 
will ship direct from factory and give you de- 
tails of our Deferred Payment Plan of purchase. 
Jesse French & Sons Piano Co., 427 F. Ave., 
New Castle, Ind. 








“Quality first and 
first quality” in 
all Jesse French 
@& Sons 
Piano: 





















For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 
and for All Ages 


THIS CLass Pin 25¢c. 


12 or more, Silver plate, Single pins 35c ea. choice 2 colors en- 
amel, 3 letters, date. Sterling Silver, 12 or more 45c ea, Single 
pins 55c.ea, Free Cat. shows Pins, Rings, Emblems 20c to $8ea. 


685 MetalArtsCo.,Inc., 7732 South Ave., Rochester,N.Y. 





Look over the advertisements in this issue and 
answer those that interest you and ask for the literature 
they offer. Please say that you saw their offer in The 
Youth’s Companion. 


aw ee a a a 
Use Cuticura- Soap 
And Ointment. 
To Heal Sore Hands 
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MISCELLANY 
(Continued from page 246) 
covered that the birds were pouncing upon 
my artificial feathered insects, and that 
these were the slight tugs I had been feeling 
through the dusk. 

Luckily, the hooks were small, and I had 
not fished any of these graceful birds out of 
the air, for I knew what death they were on 
the mosquitoes which at that very moment 
were biting me to distraction. Unluckily, 
however, I made one more cast before I de- 
cided to stop fishing for the night. A swift 
hawk from up-river followed the fly-down 
on whirring wings, and in some way crashed 
into my light bamboo rod. The whip of the 
tip, which promptly broke into a score of 
pieces, beat the poor creature down on the 
dam a dozen yards away, and when I got 
to it, it was already lifeless. 

I have often seen trout take flies in the air, 
{jumping out of the water for them, but 

never, before or since, have I heard of birds 
| doing so. 


THE PURITAN AND HIS WIFE 


M&!S* of us have wondered how the 
Puritan wives managed with their 
austere husbands. Did they marry for love or 
|simply as a pious duty because the Old 
| Testament worthies had married? A writer 
|in the Atlantic Monthly has looked into the 
| matter, and his conclusions are interesting. 
| Most of us modern men, he writes, feel that 
| we have charm enough, if we can obtain and 
|retain one wife, now that higher education 
of women has made them so exacting in their 
standards and so expensive to maintain. 
Now, Cotton Mather had three wives; and 
| when he was forty or so, in the short interim 
between number two and number three, he 
| received a proposal of marriage from a girl 
| of twenty, who was, he thought, the wittiest 
and prettiest girl in the colony. I conclude 
inevitably that there was something very 
| attractive in Cotton Mather. 

As a further illustration of the “sullen 
gloom of their domestic habits,” take the 
case of John Winthrop, who married his 
wife, against the wishes of her friends. We 
have some letters of the early years of their 
life together, in which he addresses her as 
“My dear wife,” ‘‘My sweet wife,” and “My 
dear wife, my chief joy in this world.”’ Well, 
that is nothing; at first, we all do that. 

But ten years later Winthrop prepared to 
visit New England, without his family, to 
found a colony. While waiting for his ship 
to sail, he writes still to his wife by every 
possible messenger, merely to tell her that 
she is his chief joy in the world; and before 
he leaves England he arranges with her that 
as long as he is away, every week on Tuesday 
and Friday at five o’clock, he and she will 
think of each other wherever they are, and 
commune in spirit. When one has been 
| married ten or twelve long years, that is 
extraordinary. 

Finally, I will present an extract from a 
letter of this same John Winthrop to this 
same wife, written in 1637, when they had 
been married twenty years. It is an informal 
note, written hurriedly, in the rush of busi- 
ness: 





Sweetheart,— 

I was unwillingly hindered from coming to 
thee, nor am I like to see thee before the last 
day of this weeke: therefore I shall want a band 
or two: and cuffs. I pray thee also send me six 
or seven leaves of tobacco dried and powdered. 
Have care of thyself this cold weather, and 
speak to the folks to keep the goats well out of 
the garden . . . If any letters be come for me, 
send them by this bearer. I will trouble thee no 
further. The Lord bless and keep thee, my sweet 
wife, and all our family; and send us a com- 
fortable meeting. So I kiss thee and love thee 
ever and rest 

Thy faithful husband, 
JOHN WINTHROP 


If, three hundred years after my death, it 
is proved by documentary evidence that 
| twenty years after my marriage I still, in a 
| familiar note, mixed up love and kisses with 

my collars and tobacco—if this is proved, I 
| say, I shall feel very much surprised if the 
historian of that day speaks of the ‘‘sullen 
gloom of my domestic habits.” 





ALL A MATTER OF LANGUAGE 


FpuRING the last ten years there has 
been a rapid increase in the number of 
Chinese employed at sea upon European 
and American vessels. Mr. Hollister Noble, 
in the New York Times, recently pointed 
out some of the incidental and amusing 
results. Chinamen are inveterate gamesters, 
(Continued on page 251) 






















Bor, Doctor, really I never could " ba py 
e ° ° t t 

drink milk, even as a child. Some- 2 n 

how the sight of it just... 


a glass of milk or in 

the cream pitcher makes 

all the difference. 

Delicious with bananas, 

peaches, strawberries, 

etc. Some like a little 
sugar, too. 


There, there, my dear, don’t get your- 
self worked up about it. Just put in 








a litle BuRNETT’s VANILLA, and ~ va 
you'll think it’s nectar you’re drinking. 
That’s my prescription. 





The Comical 


Cruises of 


s Captain Cooky - 
ui. Free / 


OU will just love the story of Cap- 
tain Cooky’s Comical Cruises 
and its pictures in gay colors showing 
the doughty Captain, his Flap Jack 
Tars, the Dough-Dough Bird and all 
other interesting characters of this 
thrilling tale. 
There are also pictures of delicious 
things for boys and girls to eat. And 
there are directions which tell you and 


mother just how to make such things 
as Biscuit Tarts, Merry-Go-Round 
Cake and Butter Scotch Curls. 

This book is free. All you have to 
doistoclipthe coupon and mail it today. 





Easter Bunny Cake 









Tue Roya Baxine Powper Company 
Dept. D, 115 E. 42nd St., New York City 


Please send me—free—my copy of “Comical 
Cruises of Captain Cooky” with its rhymes and pic- 
tures and directions for ing good things to eat. 





When writing to advertisers please mention THE YOuTH’s COMPANION 
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Gretchen Kinney (10), 
Mont. Alice in Wonder- 
land, The Wizard of Oz, 


Penr 





Mildred Arlene Barnes (12), 
Ind. Story of the Bible, Black 
Beauty, Stories from the Life of 


Abraham Lincoln 





janet Lee 


Sawyer, 
True to the Old Flag 





Mabel Allen (13), Ky. Little 
Women, Black Beauty, Alice in 
Wonderland 


eria 





Rachel Ruth McKay 
(10), Fla. Pollyanna, 
Six Little Bunkers at 
Grandpa Ford's, Carrots 


oes 
: Se 
SERRE dee 
Janice M. Briggs (11), 


Vt. Little Men, Jo's 
Boys, Molly's Baby 








Mary Juliet Shipman 
(11), Ill. Lad, a Dog, 
Peter Pan, Little Women 


Barbara 
N. Y. The Dutch Twins, 
Peter Pan and Wendy, 


Warriner (12), 
Neb. The Adventures of Tom 
The Secret Garden, 





Hastings (8), 


The House of Fancy 





Cherry Shaw (9), N. Y. 

Treasure Island, Black 

Beauty, The Tales of 
King Arthur 





Mary May 
Phillips (13), 
Calif. The Talis- 
man, Penrod, 
When We Were 
Very Young 





Minnie Kelley 
(11), Pa. Silver- 
sheen, The Youth's 
Companion, The 
Bobbsey Twins 
Series 





Barbara Hall (11), N.Y. 

The Great Sea Horse, 

Denise and Ned Toodles, 
Little Women 





Jacqueline Bird (11), 


Pa. The Adventures of 


Remi, Pinocchio, Bruce 


ed 





| 


Eloise satis (10), 
N. Y. Toby Tyler, Nan 
Sherwood’s Winter Holi- 
days, Helping Himself 





THE CHILDREN’S PAGE 





GIRLS 
Mildred Elizabeth 
Wise (13), Washing- 
ton 
Choice: A Highland Terrier 


Three Favorite Books: Ivanhoe, Captain 
Blood, and The Lady of The Lake 





WINNER OF 
FIRST 
PRIZE FOR 
BOYS 


James Poore Osbourn 
(13), Pennsylvania 
Choice: A Collie Puppy 
Three Favorite Books: 
Treasure Island, The 
Deerslayer, and Porto Bello Gold 











Fifteen Honorable Mentions—Prizes $1 00 rel 


Pierrepont Adams (13), 
Md., The Phantom of the 
Opera, The Army Boys 
on the Firing Line, Our 
Pilots in the Air 
Sara Rebecca Clements 
(13), Del., Treasure Is- 
land, King Arthur and 
His Knights, Little 
Women 
Kire Virginia Cruse (13), 
Tex., Little Men, The 
Gold Hunters, The Pris- 
oner of Zenda 
Walter Rice Hard, Jr. 
(11), Vt., King Arthur and His Knights, The 
iw a Bad Boy, The Child’s History of the 
or. 


Agnes Love (13), Mass., Stalky & Co., 
Captains Courageous 

Ruthanna Merrick (12), Ohio, Little Women, 
The Old-fashioned Girl, Betty Zane 

John Moore (11), Fla., Billy Whiskers, Laddie, 
The Bible 





Ruthanna Merrick (12) 


Kim, 


Doris Nesbitt (12), Tex., 
Little Women, The Secret 
Garden, Tom Sawyer 

Avis Cleo Newman (12), N. 
Y., The Girl of the Limber- 
lost, A Great Year of Our 
Lives, Anne of Green Gables 
Marian Elizabeth Phelps 
(12), N. Y., When Life 
Was Young, Little Women, 
Emily of New Moon 





» ‘i 
Walter Rice Hard, 
Mary May Phillips (13), Jr. (11) 


Calif., Talisman, Penrod, 

When We Were Very Young 

Lorain Robertson (12), Ohio, Molly's Baby, 
David Copperfield, A Book of Bible Stories 
Judith Balcom Rogers (12), N. Y., Peter Pan, 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer, Anne of Green Gables 
Roger Maurice Travis (10), N. H., The Jungle 
Book, Adventures of Old Man Coyote, Shifting 
for Himself 

Richard H. Wels (13), N. Y., Posthumous 
Papers of the Pickwick Club, The Amateur 
Gentleman, Cappy Ricks Retires 





Dear Children Who Entered the Puppy 
Prize Contest: 

This contest was so good that The 
Youth’s Companion decided to give two 
puppies instead of one: one to the best 
boy’s letter and one to the best girl’s! 
The Judges said it was by far the best and 
the hardest-to-judge contest that we 


8 Arlington Street 





Winners in the Puppy Contest 


Tue EpITor OF THE Puppy CONTEST 


have ever had. When they saw your 1394 
beautifully written letters, on ‘Three of 
My Favorite Books and Why I Like 
Them,” they wished that they had 1394 
puppies to give away. The best they 
could do in judging, of course, was just 
their very best. Here are the results. 


Boston, Mass. 








WHAT ARE OUR FAVORITE BOOKS? 
WHY DO WE LIKE THEM? 


OULD you like to know what books 
headed the list of favorites chosen by a 


charming, wide-awake, representative group of | 


1394 American boys and girls of the average of 
12, living in every corner of the United States? 
Here are their names: a real tribute to the 
qualities books must have in order to endure 
the hard test of time, changing fashion, and the 
standard of a child’s mind and heart. 


The Girls’ List The Boys’ List 
Little Women Treasure Island 


ei ‘om Sawyer 
Black Beauty Boy Scout Series 
— anna Robinson Crusoe 
Bobbsy Twin Series Robin Hood 
Beautiful Joe lack Beauty 


Five Little Pepper Series Tom Swift Series 
Treasure Islan Swiss Family Robinson 
Hans Brinker, or the Doctor Doolittle Books 


Silver Skates Call of the Wild 
Tom Sawyer Huckleberry Finn 
Laddie Beautiful Joe 
Secret Garden (The) Hans Brinker, or the 
Girl of the Limberlost Silver Skates 
Little Men King Arthur and His 
Twin Series (Lucy Fitch Knights 

Perkins) Little Men 


Why were these particular books chosen? To 
quote directly from the letters, here are a few of 


the most frequent reasons mentioned in con- 
nection with them: 

“They are about some one just my own age.” 
“They are exciting,’’ or “interesting,” or ‘‘ad- 
venturous,”’ or “courageous.” ‘‘They made me 
laugh.”’ ‘‘They tell of the things I should like to 
do if I could.” ‘‘They tell stories of people who 
are making the best of things.” ‘‘They tell me 
of new countries and peoples.’ Or, ‘‘They tell 
about a part of the country that I know a lot 
about.” ‘‘They are helpful background for 
school studies.” ‘‘They tell of dreams come 
true.” ‘They are true accounts of history,”’ or 
‘the lives of great leaders,” or “nature,” or 

“inventions,” or ““science,”’ or “character.” 
‘‘They are true to life.” 

Does not this choice of favorites go toward 
showing that the best books of all are not 
necessarily limited in their interest to any 
particular age of the reader? Nor are they of 
the type written just ‘‘for boys’’ or “for girls,” 
since many of the boys’ choices appear on the 
girls’ list, and vice versa. 

We feel that the popularity of these partic- 
ular books is good proof that the best qualities 
of style and a universal appeal must be found 
in a book in order that it be distinguished as a 
worth-while and enduring favorite. 





_— Crack 


1.M 
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SSING LETTERS. 
T 
Ss 
MS 
M 
If the proper letter is distributed a number of times 


among the letters given above, the result will be a 
sensible sentence. 


ayZs 


H 
H 
R 
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D 
D 
D 
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“nize 


Vv 
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S 
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2. CHARADE. 


My first is the edible fruit of a tree, 

And always it tastes like more. 

My second’s a cover, and likewise you'll see 
A hole in a roof or a floor. 

My whole is a bird, to the titmouse related; 
But whether a cousin or aunt is not stated. 


3. WORD-SQUARE. 


1. Young ladies. 2. Roguish. 3. City of ancient 
Greece. 4. Egyptian commander-in-chief. 5. Posses- 
sions. 6. Divided. 


4. ANAGRAM RIDDLES. 
What body of legislators may consist of PARTIAL 
MEN? 


From ‘what country might we expect DARK MEN? 
What is a good name for STUPID TALES? 


Answer each question with one word formed from 
the letters of the words in capital letters. 


ANSWERS TO. LAST WEEK’S 
PUZZLES 


1. Grandee, angered, derange, grenade, enraged. 

2. Harpsichord (Harp-si-chord). 

3. R. MAD. FADES. oa? RADIA- 
TION. DENTINE. SEINE. ROE 

4. Weather, Wreathe, Whate’er, ay 

5. Build one enclosure inside the other and put an 
odd number in the inner one. 








: Herman G. Hartman 
Ralph Eades (10), Calif. (12), Pa. The Twin 
Tom Sawyer, The Call of Series, Heidi, A Perfect 
the Wild, Mrs. Wiggs of vibute 

the Cabbage Patch 





LS pay (10), 

Book, King Arthur and ngland. J he Great Air. 

His Knights of the Round ye Mose? i, Be: 

Table, Boy Scout Hand — ¢ mason, More Kindrec 
00! 


John Phillips (11), Pa. 
The Boys’ Airplane 


of the Wild 





Sheldon Parks 
(10), Ore. Toby 
Tyler, John in the 
Woods, King 
Arthur 





Richard Naldrett (5), Tinkle, 
the Trick Pony, Tom Slade on 
the River, Kidnapped 





Linn James Creighton 

(9), Mass. Robin Hood, 

American Hero Stories, 

Stories of Early Ameri- 
can History 


Arthur Nelson (11), 
Ark. The Bible, Treasure 
Island, Ivanhoe 





Herrymon Maurer (12), 
Pa. Stories of My Home 
Folks, The Three Musket- 
eers, The Royal Road to 
Romance 





Robert Vaughenrehn 

(9), N. J. Huckleberry 

7 The Little Knight 

of X Bar B, Adventures 
of Tom "Sawyer 





James Edward Potter 
(12), Il. Photo Telephone, 
The Boy's Life of Edison, 
The Battleship Boys in. 
Foreign Service 


Richard Burrell (12), 

Vt. Roy Blakely, The 

Youth’ s Companion, The 
Grizzly King 





Jack Stark (12), Fla. Pirate Stories, 
Animal Stories, War Stories 
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Double-Value Specials 
for April Only 


Surpassing anything we have offered 
in our entire Hundred Years’ History 


Gene Stratton-Porter’s New Novel 








What made you love Freckles? Laddie? The Keeper of the 
Bees? Was it the strength of the thoroughbred characters? 
Was it Gene Stratton-Porter’s charm? Whatever it was, 
they are unforgettable novels! 
low e agic Garden is pe for you. It is a 
romance of delicate sweetness, of child-love that grows 
and blossoms with all the purity and naturalness of a 
flower. Against a background of nature study, Amaryl- 
lis is transformed from a little girl who “just hates 
living’’ to the most loving and lovable young woman 
in any novel of modern times. 


Under our regular terms this book 


would be given for one new sub- 
scription and 25c extra, but — 


DURING APRIL ONLY 


The Magic Garden given to any Com- 
panion subscriber for only one new yearly 
subscription, WITHOUT ADDITIONAL 
MONEY. 












$100 in Gold 


for the eight best letters on, ‘“‘ How 
I Secured My New Subscription ”’ 


Central Draft_., 
Smoke Stack 


Senior Division Junior Division 
(19 years and over) | (Under 19 years) 


1st Prize $20.00) 1st Prize $20.00 
2nd Prize 15.00|2nd Prize 15.00 


Safety 


3rd Prize 10.00| 3rd Prize 10.00 Cylinder 
4th Prize 5.00/4th Prize 5.00 Steam Gauge 
IMPORTANT: A letter may be sent with 


each new subscription order. Letters should 
be written on a separate sheet and a 
for Senior or Junior division accordin 
age of the writer. They must be coud Gs on 
or before April 30, 1927. 


BIG GIANT 


ENGINEERS have lots of fun 


with this fine engine. It has a heavy solid polished 
brass boiler finely finished. Stands eleven inches high 
and can be run continuously at full speed for five 
hours at a cost of less than one cent, using kerosene 
for fuel. 

Fully equipped, with shrill whistle, water gauge, 
safety valve and a balance wheel with pulley at- 
tachment for running other machinery at a high 
tate of speed. This engine cannot explode and is 
absolutely safe in every way. Just the thing for all 
young engineers. 


Usually offered for one new subscription and 35c extra, plus postage, but — 


DURING APRIL ONLY 


The Big Giant will be given to any Companion subscriber for only one new 
yearly subscription, WITHOUT EXTRA MONEY. Send postage for a 3 
pound package. (Japanned Buzz Saw included with engine for 25c extra.) 


Hello, lam Carrie Joy! 


The doll for which every Little Girl’s heart yearns 




















Balance 
Wheel 
Sa, 


Carrie Joy is the dearest little payne in the world. 
She walks, talks, and sleeps just like a real baby. She is soft 
and cuddly, has real curly hair, pretty blue eyes, and a 
sweet winsome smile. She is fourteen inches tall and practi- 
cally unbreakable. If you lay her down she closes her eyes 
at once, and she wakes up calling ‘‘MAMA”’ in a very 
natural voice. Hold her hand and she will walk with you. 
She wears an adorable lace-trimmed organdy dress, a 
bonnet to match, and cunning socks and slippers. From the 
moment you see her you will love her! 


Under our regular terms this doll would be 
given for one new subscription and 50c ex- 
tra, but — 
DURING APRIL ONLY 
“Carrie Joy’? given to any Companion 
subscriber for only one new yearly subscrip- 
tion, WITHOUT ADDITIONAL MONEY. 


Premiums are given only for “‘new”’ subscriptions that intro- 
duce the Companion into a home where it has not been taken 
during the past twelve months. 
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Talks 
Goes to Sleep 
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quarrel breaks out over a game. 

Fifty feet away one would swear to a 
massacre. The din is terrific, and over a 
chorus of yells may be heard the shrill 
screams of the contestants. Young officers 
unused to the ways of the “heathen Chinee” 
often rush to the scene with drawn revol- 
vers. But real blows are seldom struck, and 
each strives for a verbal victory. It is a con- 
test in ridicule and abusive language, such 


“Does the lowly, unworthy son of a Can- 
ton worm mean to imply that the most 
noble scion of the exalted Tow Lees of 
Kowloon concealed three coppers up his 
sacred sleeve?”’ 

“Unworthy consort of cutthroats,” gur- 
gles his enraged opponent, “‘your incredible 
crime would shame the low brain of that vile 
robber pm uncle, who would have made 
the world much pleasanter for me to live in 
had he strangled you ten years ago!’’ 

But if the expenditure of language strikes 
an American as disproportionate and its 
quality as absurd, there are times when the 
speech of America is no less deceptive to 
Chinese ears. 

A new hand, a fat, awkward little Chinese 
who kept tumbling over things, getting en- 
tangled in ropes and making a nuisance of 
himself generally, politely approached the 
second officer of his vessel just as she had at 
last been made fast at the dock and every- 
body was going ashore. 

“What to do now, sir?” he inquired. 

“Aw, go tie yourself to the mast!” 
muttered the exasperated officer, turning on 
his heel. Three hours later, a watchman going 
his rounds was astonished to find a hun- 
gry, forlorn, and obedient Chinese securely 
lashed to the aftermast! 


STATION H-E-A-R-T 


HE mother was ill in a home where a 

radio had recently been installed. The 
doctor, says Capper’s Weekly, came, and 
small Emily leolaed on wonderingly as he 
used the stethoscope. 

“‘Whatstation is he trying to get, mother?” 
she asked, when she could no longer contain 
her curiosity. 


FROM THE COLLEGE JESTER 


NGLISH Professor: Correct this sen- 
tence: ‘Before any damage could be 
done, the fire was put out by the volunteer 
fire department.” 
Freshman: ‘The fire was put out before 
any damage could be done by the volunteer 
fire department.” —Drexerd 


ANSWERS TO “WHAT DO YOU 
KNOW” 


Questions on Page 246 

1. The Constitution. 2. Louisa M. Alcott. 3. Mac- 
kenzie River. 4. Premier of France and ex-president. 
5. Switzerland. 6. The joint on the hind leg mid-way 
between the hoof and the body. 7. Kentucky. 8. 
Sir Walter Scott. 9. John. 10. Hinkey, Fish, Hare, 
Schultz, Heffelfinger, De Witt, Shevlin, Eckersall, 
Heston, Weekes or Coy. 11. Quod erat demonstran- 
dum—what was to be proved. 12. Charles Gates 
Dawes. 13. A predatory insect that bores into corn 
stalks and destroys the plant. 14. Harvard, William 
and Mary, Yale. 15. Boston. 16. The unit used to 
measure the force of an electric current. 17. Ancient 
Viking ship recently excavated. 18. Stanley Baldwin. 
* German painter and engraver. 20. The Passion 

ay. 


THE BEST MOTION PICTURES 


There are all sorts of motion pictures, and 
it is by no means easy to get trustworthy 
information about which ones are clean and 
entertaining, not merely ‘ ‘unobjectionable,” 
but worth seeing. The Youth’s Companion 
gives its readers this list, revised every week, 
of the pictures that it thinks good enough to 
recommend. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
BLUE-RIBBON LIST 


Blind Alleys—Paramount 

Fate separates a newly-married pair and_ unites 
them again only after many wanderings. Thomas 
Meighan, Greta Nissen 
War Horses—Film Booking Office 

An over-sea picture, reminding us that the horse 
did his bit in the World War. Buck Jones and his 
horse Tony 
Pals in Paradise—Producers’ Dist. Corp. 

A plucky Eastern girl contests the mining claim of a 
young Westerner and wins both mine and man. 
ia de la Motte; John Bowers 

ember—Commonwealth Film Co. 

y> unselfish young woman's lifelong habit of step- 
ping aside for an unappreciative little sister is finally 
rewarded. Dorothy Phillips, Earle Metcalf 
The General—United Artists 

The solemn-faced Buster Keaton as a locomotive 
engineer who tries to do his bit for the Confederacy 
Mother—Film Booking Office 

A mother’s old fashioned ideals help a straying son 
and husband back to self respect and safety 
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ry yoy "a ys 
where, Lots of fun 
jy fooling the teach- 

$i policeman or 
friends. 


THE VENTRILO 


@ little instrument, fits 
4 the mouth out of 
sight, used with above 
for Bird Calls, etc. Any- 
one can use it. Never Fails. A 









i6 page 
course on Ventriloquism, the Ventrilo 


and 450 p. novelty catalog, ALL FOR 10c. 
JOHNSON SMITH &CO. Dep. 965, Racine,Wis. 


——— 


Vapo-Cresolene makes a strong appeal to those 





x Ss 
VAPO-CRESOLENE ont 62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, Conaie 


PISO’S 
forCOug 





hs 


Quick Relief! A pleasant effective syrup 
35c¢ and 60c sizes. 
And externally, use PISO’S 
Throat and Chest Salve,35c 


@ee==a® Better Boats 
—— 








At Lower Prices 
Inboard and Outboard 
_—— Boats, Canoes, 

and Dinghies. 

og. © Free? Save 

money—order — mail. Plossestete ind of Boat you 
areinterested in. Twobig factories. Prompt shipment. 


THOMPSON Cree me CO. 1» 


TAS ANISCONSIN, (either » 








You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


pcan Le yy for 288-page book on Stammering and 

g. “its Cause and oie ee a tells how I 

pam + after stammeri: ems 8. N. Bogue, 
9339 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. lll. St., "ieclamepalll 





| CABINET, Oak, with ten drawers, 
new $6 postpaid; 32 pp. retail list 
illustr. & coin .06. Rare Coin Book, 
164 pp, 28 plates U.S. & For’n. Best 
out, .50. Elder Corpn., 9 E. 35th St., New York City. 





Colson Wheel ~ a \ 
and Cripples’ Tricycles 
Models for All Needs 
The COLSON Co. ; 
“2020 Cedar St.. Elyria, O. 














Besu 
Send for fail fotormeth 
for full info 
record. 


157 Stimson, The Lewis Institute, 











VaudevilleActs 
Musical Comedies Y How to Stage a Play 
= Revues, Min- Make-up Geet 


Choruses, Darky Plays. 
ring! QRaison a co. 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 77 CHICAGO 


Dialogs, Monologs, 





Storcheeper for STOVINK “xy” 
frs., Jo n’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester,Mass. 








AT FACTORY PRICE 
The NEW COMPANION sewing 
machine is guaranteed for 25 years, 
sold at Factory Price and delivered 
free anywhere in the U. S. Try it in 
your home for three months free. 
A postal request brings descriptive book- 
let and attractive terms of purchase. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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Quality First 


—thenLowPrice— 
but we never sacrifice quality 











There is an advantage in using Ward’s Catalogue 
to look up every article you need to buy. 

Because Ward’s Catalogue is based upon Qual- 
tiy First—then Low Price. 

The difference is that Your Satistaction 
with what you buy at Ward’s is alwavs as- 
sured. And satisfactory service—long wear, more 
months of use—determines in the end the ac- 
tual cost. 

Price is what you pay—service is what you get. 
By sacrificing serviceability, prices can be made 
lower and lower. At Ward’s, serviceability is 
never sacrificed to make a low price. 


How Ward’s Low Prices Are Made 
and High Quality always Maintained 


Ward’s low prices are made by quantity buying 
for ready cash by one of the most skilled and 
expert buying organizations in the world. 

Sixty Million Dollars in cash were used in buy- 
ing goods for this Catalogue. The markets of the 


to make a Low 


Ask “What Quality?” as well as “What Price?” 


world were searched. Goods were bought by the 
thousand dozen, by the car load, to secure lower- 
than-market prices. Our prices are as low as any 
merchandise power can secure. But they are 
never lowered by reducing quality. 

We do not use inferior leather for the under-sole 
of a shoe to take fifteen cents off the price. We 
do not use tin where galvanized iron gives longer 
service. We do not use old reclaimed rubber in 
a tire where new rubber is required. This careful- 
ness to maintain quality, to secure longer wear, 
is part of Ward’s service to you. 


Use Your Catalogue With 
Confidence in Ward Quality 


For Fifty-five years, Montgomery Ward & Co. 
has sold merchandise that always is what it 
seems to be—merchandise that will stand your 
inspection and your use. For Fifty-five years we 
have done business with our customers in the full 
Spirit of the Golden Rule. 


Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. 


ice 





Your orders 
are shipped 
within 24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped within 
24 hours. That saves time. Besides, 
one of our seven big stores is near to 
you. Therefore, your letter reaches 
us quicker. Your goods go to you 
quicker. It is quicker and cheaper, 
and more satisfactory to send all 
your orders to Ward’s, 


Montgomiety Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Baltimore 


Fort Worth 




















